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The rapid industrialisation of this country, 
the growth of new housing estates where pig- 
sties are unknown, the mass production methods 
of modern bacon factories, and the encourage- 
ment given under the marketing schemes for 
breeders to go in for large-scale pig rearing, 
have all contributed towards the elimination of 
“the cottager’s pig.” Pig breeding has now 
become a specialist’s work, and when veterinary 
help is required, it is usually for the eradica- 
tion of diseases in herds rather than the treat- 
ment of an individual pig. Unless the animal 
happens to be a valuable pedigree breeding sow 
or boar, it is seldom the veterinary surgeon is 
consulted, as it is often more economical to 
have the ailing animal slaughtered. 

It has been my experience that the majority 
of the troublesome conditions occurring in pig 
herds are due either to the food supply or the 
conditions under which the animals are housed, 
and I would strongly emphasise that greater 
attention be paid to housing and nutrition when 
dealing with pig ailments, 

PNEUMONIA 

One of the commonest conditions found in 
pigs is pneumonia. Now pigs are usually kept 
for fattening purposes; thus, if an economical 
increase in weight is desired, restriction of 
movement is essential. Warmth, dry floors and 
bedding, ventilation and light, are all especially 
necessary for young animals. In the fattening 
process, restriction of movement is catered for 
in the construction of the pig pens. Warmth 
is also catered for by constructing what are 
termed ‘“ Swedish fattening houses ’—long 
buildings divided up into pens capable of hold- 
ing about ten pigs each, and the whole building 
holding possibly 300 or 400 pigs at a time. In 
this country such houses are not artificially 
heated, the warmth being derived from the 
presence of hundreds of pigs under the same 
roof. In the summer the whole building becomes 
like a hot-house unless adequately ventilated, 
and the result is an outbreak of pneumonia, 
often followed by swine erysipelas. The first 
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essential is to insist upon an adequate ventilat- 
ing system being installed in such houses, and 
the removal of all ailing pigs to an isolation 
pen outside the main building. Pigs also develop 
pheumonia when kept in the ordinary old- 
fashioned type of pigsty, a contributory cause 
being lack of warm dry bedding, draughts, and 
inadequate diet. An affected pig usually lies 
down in some corner, blowing hard, and 
* abdominal respirations” being much in evi- 
dence. The temperature is usually a few 
degrees above normal, and the stools are hard, 
the animal being constipated. Treatment should 
be directed towards keeping the animal warm 
and dry, free from draughts, whilst at the same 
time receiving plenty of fresh air. Any medi- 
cines are best administered either as electuaries, 
in the food, or hypodermically. In many cases 
the value of the pig, and the loss of fattening 
time, will not warrant any treatment being 
applied, and it will be more economical to have 
the animal slaughtered before the disease pro- 
gresses too far. Pneumonia in the pig has a 
tendency to extend and lead to pleurisy, which, 
again, is followed by pericarditis. The infec- 
tion will often be in the reverse way, a pleurisy 
resulting from peritonitis (infection from the 
diaphragmatic surface of the liver), leading to 
pericarditis. 

It is interesting to note that in 25,313 cases 
of pleurisy and pneumonia in pigs discovered 
during the course of meat inspection, 11,2938 
cases involved the pericardium also (approxi- 
mately 44°5 per cent.). 

In the early stages of pneumonia, in addition 
tc the usual treatment it may be advisable in 
many cases to administey a hypodermic injec- 
tion of swine erysipelas serum, as I find 
erysipelas may occur as a complication, especi- 
ally on farms where that disease is known to 
exist. 

SWINE ERYSIPELAS” + 

This disease, as I have already mentioned, 
often occurs as a complication following pneu- 
monia in the pig, but as the organism respon- 
sible for swine erysipelas is said to be a normal 
inhabitant of the pig’s bowel, it follows that - 
this disease may crop up after any debilitating 
or devitalising condition in the pig. One often 
finds an outbreak of erysipelas following upon 
a radical change of diet, or change of sleeping 
quarters—e.g., from a warm place to a com- 
paratively cold sty, after a long journey by 
road or rail, Any condition tending to upset 
the pig’s vitality predisposes to an attack of 
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swine erysipelas. It may be just a slight chill 
to commence with, but the purplish “ diamond- 
shaped” markings soon show up on the skin 
along the back, flanks and hind-quarters. Occa- 
sionally, in the more acute and fatal outbreaks, 
the ears become very red and swollen, as also 
do the jowls. The symptoms of this condition 
are so well known to you all that I omit their 
description. 

The treatment found most beneficial is the 
serum-vaccine preventive treatment for the “ in- 
contact ” pigs, and the serum treatment for the 
affected animals, plus attention to the diet, 
housing, or whatever the predisposing cause of 
the outbreak may have been. 

The best site for making hypodermic injec- 
tions in the pig is in the skin just behind, or at 
the base of the ear. There are two reasons for 
using this site: (a) the skin is loose here and 
easy of manipulation; (0) should an abscess 
develop later, the part affected is of compara- 
tively small value to the butcher or bacon curer, 
so that the damage done is slight, whereas an 
abscess anywhere in the hind quarter injures 
the most valuable part of the pig, with conse- 
quent serious loss to the producer when such 
an animal comes to be slaughtered for human 
food. 


ScouR AND ANAEMIA 


Of the other conditions met with in pigs, 
apart from swine fever, I find the majority to 
be due in some way to nutritional deficiency. 
Scour and anemia I have grouped together, as 
the first-mentioned condition so often leads to 
the latter. Scour seldom attacks pigs until 
they are about three weeks old. At one time 
the disease was regarded as being due to lack 
of cleanliness in and around the farrowing pen, 
and the treatment consisted in a_ thorough 
cleansing of the pen plus the administration of 
medicaments containing chalk and some mild 
antiseptic. Results were not always satisfac- 
tory and one must look deeper for the cause 
of the trouble. 

Affected pigs will often drink their urine and 
eat their bedding, and a post-mortem examina- 
tion on such pigs will reveal evidence of scour- 
ing, impaction of the stomach with straw, etce., 
and pronounced anemia, the carcase appearing 
very unthrifty generally. 

The anemia indicates a shortage of iron, and 
the depraved appetite of the little pigs indicates 
malnutrition. The scour develops when the pig 
is about three weeks old, and at this age the 
reserve of iron with which the little pigs were 
born is exhausted. The sow’s milk is not very 
rich in iron, and it may be nature’s intention 
that pigs at this age should commence to eat 
solid food. <A deficiency of vitamin B may 
also be a predisposing cause of these conditions. 
Although the normal food of the sow contains 





vitamin B in cereal-grains and wheat offal, it 
is by no means certain that her milk will 
contain a sufficiency of this vitamin for rapidly- 
growing pigs in a large litter. The feeding of 
barley or wheat meal to the little pigs will 
often prevent scour and cure it, even when 
dosing with iron is not successful. The iron 
treatment consists of the administration of two 
ounces of commercial ferrous sulphate dissolved 
in half-a-gallon of water. A dose of one tea- 
spoonful of this solution per pig daily is given 
until the condition is cured. It is essential that 
the commercial form of ferrous sulphate be 
used, as this is adulterated with a trace of 
copper, without which the iron is ineffective. 
As a preventive measure nothing beats a per- 
manent grass run for the sow and litter. 


RICKETS 


This is another ‘“ deficiency disease,” and 
here again the little pigs will often lick the 
lime-washed walls of their pens, drink urine, 
eat their bedding, etc. A post-mortem examina- 
tion of dead pigs may reveal some _ bone 
deformities in addition to impaction of the 
stomach, and evidence of general unthriftiness 
in the carcase. There may be a deficiency of 
lime in the ration, or what is present in the 
food may only be scantily assimilated, e.g., by 
the absence of vitamin I), and so bone growth 
may be held up or become abnormal. On the 
other hand, there may be an excess of phos- 
phate in the ration, and some people believe 
that this diminishes the assimilability of the 
calcium. Others state that an excess of phos- 
phate over calcium means a bigger demand for 
vitamin D to cope with the situation, so that 
when the ratio calcium: phosphate is very low 
the symptoms produced may indicate a shortage 
of vitamin D. Cases are known where pigs 
were fed on fish-meal or bone-and-meat-meal 
(calcium phosphate) plus a complete mineral 
mixture (bone-flour) on top of the phosphate 
(potassium) in the cereals, resulting in the 
appearance of a variety of diseases—erysipelas, 
rickets, slow growth, scouring, anzemia, pneu- 
monia, etc.—all probably the result of lowered 
vitality derived from the disproportion between 
calcium and phosphate. With a cereal mixture, 
the simple addition of calcium as ground chalk 
may be all that is necessary to correct the 
condition. 

There is likely to be phosphate shortage when 
a considerable proportion of potatoes is fed 
instead of barley. In general, the ratio of 
calcium: phosphate should approximate that in 
bones, with perhaps the calcium in_ slight 
excess, say 1} to 1. Where ratios differing 
from this have been fed without harm, it is 
probable that the ration is very rich in vitamin 
D, or some other unknown factor which corrects 
the disproportion. 
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FARROWING OF DEAD PIGs 


In many sows one may find embryo pigs that 


have died at various stages, but a dead pig 
born separately usually indicates something 


wrong with the feeding. Often the ration re- 
mains stationary, no account being taken of 
the sow’s increased appetite during the last 
months of pregnancy. The treatment consists 
in increasing the ration and ensuring a plenti- 
ful supply of green food to prevent vitamin 
deficiency. 


SMALL LITTERS 


Lime shortage in the sow’s food may render 
the service ineffective, but the size of the farrow 
at birth is not so greatly affected as the condi- 
tion of the little pigs which, being small and 
weak, easily succumb, so that the number 
reared is wholly uneconomic. Too frequent use 
of one boar and keeping the sows on “ pig-sick ” 
land both help to reduce the size of litters. The 
sow’s milk yield is largely determined by the 
adequacy of the food during gestation, and a 
calcium-deficient ration will seriously affect the 
milk yield, resulting in losses of pigs during 
suckling. 

There may also be an iodine deficiency, as 
iodine in some way helps in assimilation of 
the minerals and in increasing the resistance 
to disease, The belief that iodine is only re- 
quired in areas where the soil is deficient in 
it implies that most of the food consumed by 
pigs is home grown, a condition which is not 
by any means generally fulfilled. 


WormM PARASITES 


These are a frequent cause of unthriftiness 
in pigs, and the commonest is undoubtedly the 
round worm Ascaris suis. It is doubtful 
whether there are any pig herds in this country 
absolutely free from this parasite. In the 
majority of cases the worms are not present 
in sufficiently large numbers to cause death of 
the pigs, but the loss caused to the feeder is 
considerable, in addition to which the worms 
may occasionally cause acute gastritis and 
enteritis, jaundice (when they invade the bile 
ducts) and cedema, resulting in pigs having to 
be slaughtered before the time they would nor- 
mally be due to be sold to the butcher, and 
their carcases being condemned by meat in- 
spectors, with a loss to the producer. Cleanli- 
ness in and around the pens, plus repeated 
dosing with some vermifuge, is necessary to 
combat these pests. 

Santonin has been extensively used, but 
better results can be obtained from dosing with 
oil of chenopodium in castor oil. The mixing 
of santonin with the food is not a good method, 
as it does not ensure that every pig gets a 
full dose: in many cases the pigs most heavily 
infested with worms get the least chance of a 
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good feed at the trough. Individual adminis- 
tration of the drug, even if it takes longer and 
causes some inconvenience to the animal, is 
better in the long run. 

Strongylidze also affect pigs’ lungs, especially 
pigs that are allowed a run out at grass. This 
condition is seldom serious in pigs, as for 
fattening purposes restriction of movement is 
essential, so that few breeders with any know- 
ledge of fattening will allow their pigs un- 
restricted movement at grass for very long. 
Apart from a slight cough, the animal does 
not appear seriously inconvenienced, and unless 
the infestation is a very heavy one, it is seldom 
that any notice is taken of it. Affected pigs 
should be kept indoors for fattening purposes, 
aus treatment is very unsatisfactory in the pig. 


SKIN CONDITIONS 

Apart from swine erysipelas with its charac- 
teristic skin lesions, one occasionally encounters 
other skin conditions in pigs. 

Urticaria.—This condition is chiefly found in 
unthrifty pigs, and in pigs kept in cold sties, 
whilst the food is invariably either deficient in 
vitamins or badly balanced in some way. In 
addition to the rash on the skin, the skin itself 
becomes tougher, almost like that of a_ boar. 
Treatment consists in correcting the ration, and 
providing some warmth and cleanliness for the 
animals, as, in spite of popular opinion, the pig 
is a clean animal, provided he gets a chance to 
show it. The application of oil or liquid paraffin 
to the skin also helps. 

Mange.—Pigs are sometimes affected with 
mange, and that is due to sheer neglect on the 
part of the owner. Fortunately this condition 
is very rare in fattened pigs, but may some- 
times be seen in breeding sows, and as the 
animals affected are generally very unthrifty 
and almost worthless to the breeder, it is usual 
to slaughter them off. 

Coccidiosis.—This is a,condition seen affect- 
ing the skin of the hind quarters invariably, 
and is sometimes known as “ grubby ham.” 
A portion of the hind quarter of either side, 
usually involving the region around the root of 
the tail, may be denuded of hair, and on careful 
examination one finds numerous little pimples 
in the skin, full of yellow matter, or they may 
be as large as a pea and contain brown 
sebaceous matter in which hair is curled up. 
The cause of the condition is the Coccidium 
fuscum, and is often due to allowing young pigs 
to wallow in all sorts of filth, 


SuRGICAL CONDITIONS 


The commonest is undoubtedly castration, and 
in many herds this is performed by unqualified 
persons, often by the breeder or one of his 
“handymen.” The technique of this operation 
is so well known to you all that I only wish 
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to emphasise one or two points. The first is 
asepsis. It is impossible to obtain this with 
pigs, but there seems to be an impression abroad 
that elementary precautions regarding cleanli- 
ness during the performance of this operation 
on pigs are unnecessary. If all pig castrators 
were to follow up their patients to the slaughter- 
house, they would be surprised at the results 
of their bad workmanship. Abscess formation 
is by no means rare, whilst in the more extreme 
cases general peritonitis sets in, and even 
tuberculous abscesses have been found at the 
site of castration wounds in pigs. The operation 
wound may often heal up quite well, but the 
underlying abscess in the spermatic cord is 
seldom noticed until the pig is slaughtered, 
when large portions of the surrounding flesh 
may have to be cut out, ruining the most 
expensive part of the animal as far as the 
butcher is concerned. 

Another point is the site of the operation 
wound. A careless operator will often make 
his incision too far away from the perineal 
region. In the little pig this does not seem to 
make any difference, but when such an animal 
has grown to pork or bacon weight, an ugly 
scar may be found on the ham, disfiguring it 
and so reducing its value. The operation wound 
should therefore be as near the middle line as 
possible, and not too large. Elementary precau- 
tions, such as the rubbing over of the site with 
,a mild antiseptic swab before operating (the 
knife being clean and kept in an antiseptic 
solution) and «a further dab with the swab after 
the operation, all help to prevent abscess forma- 
tion. Another precaution must be taken in drawing 
out the testicle; rough treatment at this stage 
may result in some peritoneal injury which will 
cause the little pig to walk about with an arched 
back. This condition may persist throughout 
the fattening period, and when the pig is slaugh- 
tered its bad conformation may throw it out of 
the grading completely, causing a serious loss 
to the producer. ' 

Spaying.—This operation is also well known 
to you all, but is not performed so much nowa- 
days, as in the opinion of many people in the 
pig industry, it is a useless operation. The 
reason for performing this operation is to 
enable the female pig to fatten up quickly. It 
has been said that a gilt pig slaughtered during 
cestrum will not “ take ” the salt curing medium 
used in the process of making bacon, and that 
such meat will be “ tainted.” Such is not the 
case, and some thousands of gilts in cestrum 
are slaughtered and their flesh cured into bacon 
every week without any untoward effect upon 
the cured product. 

The reason why some bacon curers who are 
also big pig breeders object to this operation is 
because of its sequel. Apart from abscess 
formation at the site of operation in the flank, 








a disfiguring scar is often left, and in addition, 
what is worse, a thin plate of bone grows in 
the fat beneath such a sear, Such a “ flank,” 
after curing into bacon, cannot be sold as a 
first-class “ side,’ owing to this disfigurement. 
The bony plate will have to be cut out; other- 
wise, if it gets into a bacon-slicing machine in 
a retail shop it may result in damaging an 
expensive machine. Thus the slight temporary 
derangement due to cstrum in the gilt is pre- 
ferred to the spaying operation with its risk 
of spoiling a good side of bacon. 

Imperforate Anus, Rectal Inversion, Hernia, 
Rig Pig (Castration).—All these conditions are 
met with in pigs from time to time, and it is 
doubtful if any of them are ever dealt with 
surgically. The reason for this is that the pig 
is not the best of subjects for such operations. 
These conditions are generally detected in the 
young piglet, and it is usually considered more 
economic to “ knock it on the head” at once. 
Pigs with imperforate anus or rectal eversion 
never do well after operation, and the time and 
trouble taken are usually wasted. Hernia may 
often be left until the little pig is old enough 
to be slaughtered as a porker, and the same 
applies to rigs. A known rig pig should not be 
fattened to bacon size, as by that time the 
“boar odour” in the meat becomes most 
distinct. 

Wounds from Fighting—Pigs often inflict 
nasty wounds upon one another in fighting; 
especially is this the case when a sow is turned 
out with a lot of strange pigs. If not dealt 
with and kept clean, such wounds may become 
gangrenous and the damage to the carcase may 
be so great as to render it worthless. 

Restraint.—It is often necessary to restrain 
a pig whilst it is being attended to, for the 
administration of medicine, operation, ete. For 
large animals such as sows and boars, especi- 
ally where there jis a tendency to ferocity, it 
may be best to slip a strong rope noose over 
the upper jaw, and throw the free end of the 
rope over an overhead beam, so as to hold the 
head up. A hurdle placed against the animal’s 
side, pressing it against the pen wall, will also 
help. In many cases pigs will stand a hypo- 
dermic injection without any restraint provided 
the usual pig attendant is present and a little 
“ back-scratching ” carried out. 

For the injection of serum, ete., in large 
numbers of bacon pigs, I find it best to have 
a hurdle placed in the pens, and so pen all the 
pigs closely into one corner, leaving only suffi- 
cient room for the operator to stand in their 
midst, wearing rubber boots, or, better still, 
some strong sea-boots reaching to one’s knees 
at least. The injections behind the pigs’ ears 
can then be made without much trouble. It is 
best not to have more than about six pigs (if 
of the usual bacon size) in the corner at a time, 
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unless one is fortunate enough to have long 
arms. 

I have endeavoured to give you an idea of 
some of the conditions met with in pig practice, 
and I daresay have left out quite a number. 
I must ask your indulgence in that respect, as 
this period of the year happens to be my busiest, 
when there is no time to think much about 
writing papers, For most people the Christmas 
season is one of joy and ease, but for those 
engaged in the food industry it is one of hard 
work and long hours. I trust that what I have 
left out will be mentioned and dealt with during 
the discussion. 


Discussion 

Captain A. W. Noe. PILLERS, who opened the 
discussion, said:— 

I much regret that the task of opening Mr. 
Anthony’s paper on “Some Notes on Swine 
Practice” falls to my lot. At the moment, I am 
not actively engaged in swine practice. Up to a 
few years ago, however, I was constantly in touch 
with this work, and had a floating population 
of about 500 swine to look after from a veterinary 
point of view. Amongst them was a fair sprinkling 
of breeding sows. In opening a discussion there 
are two possible courses to take; firstly, one 
might say nothing about the good points and 
dwell heavily upon those with which one dis- 
agrees, and secondly, one might almost write 
another paper. Although I do not intend to do 
the latter, I shall try to add something to the 
discussion, and at the same time mention a few 
of the points where I feel that Mr. Anthony might 
have enlightened us further. 

Whilst I agree with the Council of the Lan- 
cashire Veterinary Association in its request to 
the essayist that the subject of swine fever should 
not be discussed, such an embargo will, I feel 
sure, not apply to myself, as I should not be doing 
my duty to the profession if I did not mention, 
if only in a brief manner, the injurious effects 
which the administrative control of swine fever 
seems to exercise over practitioners. It has been 
my experience in nine cases out of ten, that if 
a pig owner tells a veterinary surgeon that he 
has a pig dead, the veterinary surgeon will in- 
struct him forthwith to notify the fact to the 
police. The latter in their turn serve a form on 
the owner preventing all movement of swine, 
and notify the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. A veterinary officer arrives, material 
is or is not sent away, the owner is told that 
the Ministry is or is not of the opinion that 
the pig was suffering from swine fever, or that 
it is not able to say either, and nothing further 
is done if it is not swine fever. The veterinarian 
has lost a fee and the owner says: “It is no 
good going to a veterinary surgeon”; in general 
terms the result is that it is noised abroad that 
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velerinary surgeons know nothing about pig 
diseases. 

To my mind, the right procedure to adopt when 
an owner says that he has a pig dead, is for 
the veterinary surgeon to visit the premises in 
gum-boots, and having excluded anthrax and 
seen that the in-contact live pigs are not sus- 
picious of swine fever, to make a careful post- 
mortem examination. Then he is able, other 
things being favourable, to diagnose the condi- 
tion, and _ prescribe treatment or remedial 
measures so far as the other animals are con- 
cerned. Even if swine fever is encountered after 
the veterinary surgeon, from external appear- 
ances and the examination of the live animals, 
has formed a contrary opinion, the material*can 
be placed aside, the veterinary surgeon can 
disinfect himself, and notify the police in accord- 
ance with the legislation. I feel sure that if this 
were done, it would bring increased remunera- 
tion and respect to the veterinary profession, 
considerable help to the owners of pigs, and save 
a great deal of unnecessary administrative inter- 
ference. Even if swine fever does exist on the 
premises and the veterinary surgeon made a 
genuine mistake, he is quite entitled to do so, 
as there is an august body which, we know, does 
so very often, and yet has a section (under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts) to say that a certificate 
of a veterinary inspector shall be conclusive 
evidence of the existence of disease. 

I think I can safely say that I have not dis- 
cussed the subject of swine fever, but have just 
touched upon the administrative aspect of it, 
which does so much damage to the veterinary 
profession and to the pig industry. 

With regard to literature, I feel that we are 
still in need of a good up-to-date text book on 
the various aspects of swine diseases. Although 
Lynch does touch upon a few general conditions, 
his work is entirely devoted to hog cholera 
(swine fever). Kinsley’s little book on swine 
practice is hardly full enough for us to-day in a 
large number of directions. Peacey’s work is 
quite a good little book in its way, but it is 
not at all full. Hall’s book on swine parasites is 
quite useful, but I have heard recently of several 
people who have been unable to get @ copy of it. 
The Journal of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association often contains very useful articles on 
swine surgery and practice, and I think every- 
body must have been favourably impressed with 
the series of articles by Biester and his colleagues 
on “Studies in Infectious Enteritis of Swine.” 
Recently The Veterinary Bulletin has printed 
several abstracts of articles on swine diseases, 
which I think have been of service to many 
of us. 

Coming to the paper itself, I think I have ex- 
perience to confirm what the essayist says with 
regard to some factors other than the presence 
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of the micro-organism itself bringing swine ery- 
sipelas into prominence. We recently had 
apparently satisfactory results from the use of 
serum when it appeared. It would seem to act 
both as a curative agent and a_ prophylactic 
measure—when, of course, the disease is in exist- 
ence. 

I have been rather interested lately in some 
continental literature concerning what is called 
“ swine-’flu” which appears to be due to a virus 
and occurs in young pigs, leading to a secondary 
infection by a streptococcus in animals under 
12 weeks of age, and by Bacillus bipolaris in older 
animals. I think I have seen the same condition 
in this country. 

I guite agree with what the author has to say 
with regard to scour and anemia, but, in my 
view, there would appear to be possibilities of 
scour being due to a large number of other causes. 
I have seen it happen when sows had mastitis. 

With regard to rickets, I have often wondered 
whether it is possible to have something in the 
nature of salt-bricks and whether the pigs would 
ek them if they were installed .as in the case 
of other animals. It may be an economical 
manner of dealing with mineral deficiency. | 
have seen automatic watering troughs used and 
they seem to be quite a success. Under deficiency 
diseases the author has not mentioned osteo- 
dystrophia fibrosa. This condition, as you know, 
is due to an incorrect ratio of phosphorus and 
calcium. Very little can be done when the con- 
dition has become established, owing to the en- 
largement and softening of the bones of the skull 
and other structures, but the disease can be effec- 
tively controlled by a correction of the erroneous 
ratio. I have seen a few such cases, but not 
lately. 

With regard to still-born pigs, a subject upon 
which Mr. Anthony just touches, there have been 
quite a few interesting papers lately. A large 
number of factors seem to be involved in addi- 
tion to dietetics, traumatisms and uterine infec- 
tions. There is no doubt that in-breeding and 
hereditary influences play their part. I have 
seen a few cases of meningocele and of pro- 
encephalus which I think were due to these 
causes, and they are not always born dead. 

Sterility of the sow, a subject on its own, causes 
the veterinary practitioner considerable anxiety 
when he tries to soar above the “try again and 
bullet policy,” and occasionally one has to deal 
with a boar which the bailiff tactfully reports 
as suffering from lack of vitality. 

Sudden deaths in young pigs and in old often 
arouse suspicions of anthrax; after this has been 
excluded a common cause may be missed on 
post-mortem examination unless one is very care- 
ful. Such deaths are often due to syncope, from 
pressure from an overloaded stomach, partially 
obstructed intestine or some form of intoxication, 
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plus, perhaps, violent exertion. The condition 
attracts some interest abroad, where it is claimed 
that it is possible to discover lesions of a neuro- 
vascular nature in the papillary muscle, wall and 
septum of the left side of the heart. 

With regard to worm parasites, the author has 
not stated his experience relating to the dosage 
of chenopodium. As most of you know, some 
practitioners are very frightened of it, whilst 
others are equally fond of using it. The differ- 
ence of views appears to be a question of dosage 
according to age and weight. I think the com- 
monly suggested dose is 20 minims for a pig two 
months old, increasing by about 5 minims for 
every fortnight, given in castor oil. Some prac- 
titioners use capsules, and have become very 
adept at administering them. Care, should, how- 
ever, be taken to keep to the middle line, or 
else the capsules may be broken in the lateral 
pharyngeal pouch, in which case there is marked 
irritation. 

The other day, I was reading an article by ¢ 
German who had made post-mortems on a number 
of dead young pigs, and had found a high per- 
centage of them affected with Strongyloides, a 
microscopic nematode an allied species of which 
is known to produce disease in man and one or 
two other animals. He seemed to have obtained 
very good results by treating unthrifty pigs with 
an extract of garlic, the dose of which was not 
given in detail. 

As Mr. Anthony says, the respiratory worms 
are usually much more common in animals which 
are run out at grass. This is, of course, as one 
would expect in view of the fact that in the 
course of their life history, these worms pass 
through a number of species of earth-worms, and 
pigs at grass are likely to take in a number of 
these during “ routing ” operations. I think every- 
body will agree with him when he says that the 
treatment of respiratory helminthiasis in the pig 
is not at all satisfactory, but some success has 
been claimed by several authors by dropping 
small amounts of chloroform down each nostril, 
until the animal is just beginning to be a little 
“ groggy.” 

With regard to skin conditions, I have certainly 
seen urticaria, and in one outbreak I thought it 
was due to eating a plant “red niest,” which 
appears to be very common in Lancashire. It 
is a species of Persicaria and I have not seen the 
disease since precautions have been taken to 
prevent the pigs from getting at this plant. 

Although Mr. Anthony says that mange is for- 
tunately very rare in fattened pigs, it is unfortun- 
ately very common in stores in this district. 1 
refer, of course, to sarcoptic mange, and a buneh 
of stores have usually got to be treated. It is 
really wonderful how they suffer from “ set-back ” 
if not treated, and even applications of oily 
dressings containing sulphur may have a similar 
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effect, if applied too often or in too large a quan- 
tity, and not moved on the skin. One can usually 
bring about a satisfactory state of affairs with 
three dressings. I have seen a lot of irritation 
produced by lice in older animals, but a prepara- 
tion of derris root will usually remove all those 
on the animals, and after this treatment should 
be continued a little longer so that all those that 
subsequently hatch out or are picked up may be 
killed. 

In this district we get a number of sucking 
pigs suffering from a form of eczema which is 
called “ black scab” or “ soot.” I think the cause 
of the condition is operating before birth, and 
the appearance of the disease indicates either 
errors in diet (vitaminic content) or local changes 
in the uterus. It is very troublesome to do any- 
thing satisfactory for the little ones, but an emol- 
lient containing zine oxide and a little boracic 
acid appears to be soothing. 

Whilst it is not really a skin disease, I should 
like to mention mastitis. I have seen quite a 
few rather nasty cases, very often leading to the 
death of a litter, when it occurs in a sow which 
has recently farrowed. For this reason, I am 
of the opinion that in a breeding establishment 
there should always be some provision for rear- 
ing piglets which have lost their mothers. | 
need hardly cal! your attention here to the many 
satisfactory devices which one sees pictured from 
time to time. I am afraid it is nearly always 
necessary to stop breeding from a sow affected 
with this condition, as I have seen several cases 
where, although the disease appears to have 
cleared up, it has recurred after the next litter. 
I do not think, therefore, that one can do much 
more to bring about an absolute cure, than to 
cleanse the part carefully, remove as much of the 
infected milk as possible, and apply some emol- 
lient sedative application. In some cases, piglets 
scour very badly, and it is nearly always advisa- 
ble to take them away, despite the fact that the 
owner often wants to leave them. 

I was very interested in the question of 
“grubby ham.” I have encountered the condi- 
tion on many occasions and have read some of 
the literature, including Ostertag, where I believe 


it is called granular dermatitis and shotty skin. - 


I have never been able to discover the body which 
Mr. Anthony calls Coccidium fuscum, and I have 
examined a very large number of preparations 
microscopically and in section. I am _ rather 
more than a little sceptical as to the alleged 
etiology of this condition, and in fact I do not 
believe it. 

I do not think I have much to say concerning 
surgical conditions. Although I have done a large 
number of castrations of the male, I have only 
spayed a few animals. Occasionally one gets 
quite a number of small pigs with hernia, and un- 
like Mr. Anthony, I think they should be castrated 
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as early as possible. They nearly always do well 
if the covered operation is used. If they are 
left for some time, one usually finds it difficult 
to reduce the herniated mass, as there are adhe- 
sions and sometimes pus. Can Mr. Anthony ex- 
plain the formation of bone in the flank wound 
area of spayed sows? 

Il have seen imperforate anus on several occa- 
sions, and more often than not have been able 
to find the blind portion of gut and correct the 
condition. In some cases, the condition is hardly 
tu be described as “ imperforate anus” but rather 
as “atresia,” because the orifice is there but is 
extremely small. In this case, it is often possible 
to bring about a satisfactory degree of dilatation. 
I have seen quite a number of cases of prolapse 
of the rectum. It occurs occasionally in the sow, 
following farrowing, after debilitating conditions, 
and sometimes in young stores when there has 
been overcrowding and they have been lying 
on one another. It is only occasionally that 
treatment is satisfactory by return of the pro- 
lapsed organ and applying a purse-string suture 
around the anus. It seems to act as a foreign 
body, and there is constant straining. One can 
almost certainly guarantee a_ satisfactory result 
by the insertion of a hollow piece of wood with 
a groove round the outside circumference, such 
as those I now hand round. They are inserted 
within the anus, part being in the rectum and 
part outside, within the prolapsed portion. A 
stout ligature .is tied round the prolapsed por- 
tion in the groove and the portion posterior to 
the ligature is cut off. The animal defecates 
through a hole in the wood, and in a few days 
the piece of wood drops out. As large a size as 
possible should be used. I have seen sows which 
would not have passed for human food do quite 
well when the everted uterus has been amputated. 
Two or three of our American -colleagues appear 
to have had considerable success in operating on 
healthy breeding sows by means of Ceesarian 
section in cases of difficylt parturition. The sow 
is said by them to withstand the operation very 
well, if no serious changes have taken place 
within the uterus. 

A common surgical condition in my experience 
is septic foot, where one has to epen multiple 
abscesses around the coronet or higher up. In 
the end, I think a lot of these cases do quite 
well, but it very often happens that one has to 
do two or three operations before the condition 
clears up. 

With regard to wounds from fighting, a few 
years ago I had several cases where pigs the: had 
been together for a considerable time in sties 
would first of all take a dislike to one pig and 
almost eviscerate it. Having finished off this 
animal, they would then choose another, and this 
process might be continued for some time. 1 
think this condition, as far as I can see, was due 
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to mineral deficiency, because when an attempt 
was made to correct this and to turn the animals 
out, the losses were immediately stopped. 

I should like to know what Mr. Anthony thinks 
about the intradermal tuberculin test as applied 
to the pig. The pig seems to be a most unfor- 
tunate animal. It has been clearly established, 
from bacteriological investigation, that it is liable 
to the three forms of tuberculosis, and in my 
small clinical experience I have seen cases which 
appear to have been derived from tuberculous 
milk, from tuberculous poultry, and from tuber- 
culous human beings. When you take these points 
into consideration, it is surprising that we do 
not get more cases than we do. 

During the last few years, the housing of pigs 
has improved at a much faster rate than some 
aspects of housing in a higher sphere. Never- 
theless, a great deal remains to be done in the 
case of the owner of one or two pigs and with 
some people who have gone backwards instead 
of forwards. The agricultural Press, official pub- 
lications, and sanitary officials, have had a great 
deal to do with this improvement. Good housing 
pays, and it is time we took a hand in it. 

What I have said about housing applies in an 
equal measure to feeding. Quite a quantity of 
good food in the form of mill by-products is, how- 
ever, still spoilt daily by being mixed with what 
the trade has been pleased to term “ swill.” One 
could write a book on its injurious effects and 
gross composition. The latter varies very con- 
siderably with the superintendent of the Institu- 
tion producing it, the proximity of the tub to the 
stores or cook-house, whether many people pass 
by this tub, and possibly with the relationship 
of store-keeper to contractor. Most of it appears 
io be water thickened by micro-organisms; then 
come tea-leaves, squashed lemons, oatmeal and a 
few crusts of bread. Glass from broken glasses 
or dropped jars of jam, broken plates, cups and 
saucers and egg-cups are common, whilst forks, 
spoons, metal tins, surgical dressings with 
cyanide gauze and iodoform are not uncommon. 
I have seen chronic gastritis and cirrhosis of the 
liver due to long continued use of fermented swill 
material containing large quantities of jam, fruit 
and wasps. Anyway, improvement immediately 
took place when the swill was stopped. 

Like Mr. Anthony, I think that kept under suit- 
able conditions, the pig is quite a clean animal, 
and that the epithet usually applied to him in- 
dicating that he is dirty, should be really directed 
to those who keep pigs under such insanitary 
conditions. 

I am afraid I have not been able to add much 
to the discussion, but I hope my disjointed re- 
marks may have reminded some member present 
of something he has seen, and so stimulate him 
lo take part in the debate. 
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In conclusion, | should like to thank Mr. 
Anthony very much indeed for coming all the way 
to Lancashire to give us this most interesting 
address and the benefit of his experience. 


Mr. G. O. DAviEs remarked that Mr. Pillers had 
referred io the fact that osteodystrophia fibrosa 
had not been mentioned by the essayist. He (Mr. 
Davies) had recently had several cases in different 
species of animals amongst which was one in a 
three-months-old pig. This he demonstrated to 
the members and summarised very briefly the 
recent work done by Sir A. Theiler on this 
condition. 

As a matter of interest, Mr. Davies also demon- 
strated a specimen illustrating the same condition 
in a yearling filly and remarked that although 
the term osteodystrophia fibrosa might appear 
strange to many of those present, it represented 
a condition which had long been recognised 
under the names “big head,” “bran disease,” 
“osteoporosis,” and “ osteomalacia.” ele 

In conclusion, he expressed his appreciation 
of Mr. Anthony’s paper and also thanked Mr. 
Pillers for the stimulating way in which he had 
opened the discussion. ; 

Mr. C. F. SHawcross asked if the essayist had 
experienced torsion of the uterus in a sow. He 
had only seen one case, which was diagnosed on 
post-mortem, the case being in extremis when he 
was called in. Would rolling and manipulation, 
as practised in the cow, have been successful 
if the case had been seen and diagnosed earlier? 

Could Mr. Anthony say what the normal re- 
action of sow’s milk to litmus paper should be? 
The milk of a sow which had lost all her litter 
a few days after birth, was recently taken and 
showed a decided acid reaction. Another sow on 
the premises with a litter a few weeks old did 
not show any reaction to blue litmus paper. Car- 
nivorous animals showed an acid reaction and 
herbivorous animals a neutral or slightly alkaline 
reaction; ae ange therefore, sow’s milk could 
be either acid or alkaline, according to the diet. 

The sow in question was one of several on the 
same premises which had lost their litters a few 
days after birth, and he would be glad if Mr. 
Anthony could suggest the probable cause of 
death. 

Mr. Shawcross supported what Mr. Noel Pillers 
had said with regard to the frequent death of 
pigs from syncope. i 

‘ould Mr. Anthony say what he considered the 
most successful treatment for eversion of the 
uterus in the sow? He had not had any success 
with either amputation or attempts at reduction. 

In his experience the best dressing for mange 
and eczematous conditions of the skin in_ pigs, 
was a mixture of flowers of sulphur and cod-liver 
oil. The mixture was applied with a brush all 
over the body and legs at one dressing. The pigs 
licked one another and one thus secured both 
internal and external treatment. The dressing 
was repeatcd two or three times, with a week’s 
interval. The treatment cleaned up a rough un- 
thrifty hide and, in contrast to what occurred 
with the application of most skin dressings, 
general condition was improved whilst treatment 
was being carried out. 

Mr. R. C. Locke amplified the remarks of Mr. 
Shawcross regarding the cases of loss of milk in 
sows. At one piggery he had lost four litters 
from this cause, comprising 39 suckers in all, 
and he was quite at a loss to account for this. 
There were no untoward symptoms of any 
description in the sows, yet they had completely 
lost their milk within 48 hours of farrowing. 
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The commencement of the trouble coincided 
with the appointment of a new pig-keeper, but 
this man had introduced no changes in feeding 
beyond the inclusion of flaked maize. This was 
discounted as being connected with the trouble 
because the pig-keeper in question was not a 
strangcr but had merely been transferred from 
another herd under Mr. Locke’s supervision, and 
- where flaked maize had been used regularly with 
good results. The diet had been changed again 
in the hope of preventing a recurrence. 

The only other point of interest which Mr. 
Locke wished to mention was infection of the 
human w th swine erysipelas. About five years 
ago, after conducting a post-mortem examination 
on two pigs which had died with acute swine 
erysipelas, he developed an angry-looking rash 
on the back of the right hand. It was not irri- 
table and showed little tendency to spread; in 
fact, it never went below the wrist. As local 
applications did not seem to yield any improve- 
ment, the advice of a skin specialist was sought 
and an immediate diagnosis of “a low form of 
erysipelas” was made. Four successive daily 
inoculations of a mixed anti-erysipelas serum 
cleared up the symptoms immediately and there 
had been no recurrence of the condition. 

Mr. Locke concluded his remarks by thanking 
Mr. Anthony for his interesting paper. 

Mr. H. T. MATTHEws said he had to confess to 
a considerable degree of ignorance on the subject 
of pig diseases, but found himself apparently in 
good company. It was always nice to hear a 
specialist on his own subject. Whilst he (Mr. 
Matthews) could not add usefully to the dis- 
cussion, he appreciated the opportunity of asking 
questions. Did Mr. Anthony ever find himself, 
as he did, in the humiliating position of opening 
a dead pig and simply having no idea what was 
the cause of death? It was difficult to conduct a 
satisfactory post-morlem under ordinary piggery 
conditions, but at least one ought to get some 
satisfaction after an honest attempt. Mr. Anthony 
had hesitated to insult ‘their intelligence by des- 
cribing swine erysipelas. Mr. Matthews invited 
him to insult his by telling him whether the 
disease could cause illness and deaths without 
producing any skin lesions. He found the serum 
useful in many cases, some of which could not 
have been erysipelas, but he doubted whether it 
was specific. He should like to know something 
about non-specific protein therapy in pig dis- 
cases. Perhaps Mr. Anthony would tell him, 
without mentioning swine fever, just what sig- 
nificance he attached to the petechial kidney, 
hemorrhagic enteritis and small skin ulcers. 
Pneumonia was apparently so common that it 
was almost a universal posf-morfem finding in 
some degree. 

Mr. K. D. Downuam stated that he had met with 


a number of cases recently where young pigs’ 


had suffered from an acute attack of jaundice. 
In many cases it was only one pig out of 
a litter which manifested this condition, but one 
pig of several litters might be affected. On en- 
quiry it was found that in all cases there was a 
heavy rat infestation on the farms. Mr. Downham 
wondered whether Mr. Anthony had found lepto- 
spiral jaundice to occur frequently in pigs. In 
the cases examined by him (Mr. Downham) some 
showed no spirillae when examined for these 
organisms, but in one case a few faintly-stained 
spiral organisms were present. Mr. Downham 
asked what simple modification of cow’s milk Mr. 
Anthony recommended for feeding to young pigs 
deprived of sow’s milk. He had been asked this 
question by pig rearers and did not know of any 
simple adjustment, but took it that water, cream 
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and lactalbumin and lactglobulin should be added 
in some form and the milk sugar adjusted. 

He had found that a large proportion of the 
mortality in pigs was caused by parasitic infes- 
tations and would put the percentage of deaths 
from this cause at 50. Ascarid infestation was 
the chief cause of these conditions and much 
of the pneumonia in young pigs resulted from 
the migration of the larve of ascarids. 


THE REPLY 


Mr. Anthony, replying to the points raised in 
the discussion of his paper, said: — 

I have here a rather formidable list of questions 
which I shall endeavour to answer to the best 
of my ability. 

I think the “swine ‘flu’ mentioned by Mr. 
Pillers refers to what in this country is termed 
pig pneumonia. I did not mention mastitis as 
a cause of scour in my paper, but rather dealt 
with the more common causes of scour, viz., 
dietetic deficiency, vitamin deficiency, etc. Mas- 
titis certainly will cause scour in little pigs. 
Mastitis in sows is often tuberculous or actinomy- 
cotic in origin. Salt licks might possibly help 
in the treatment of rickets. I rather think that 
the term rickets, as applied to pigs in this country, 
is used in a loose way, and includes other con- 
ditions such as osteodystrophia, and the condi- 
tions mentioned by Mr. Davies. In my paper 
I referred to an incorrect ratio of calcium und 
phosphate, or the absence of vitamin “ D” as a 
frequent cause. Sterility and small litters may 
also be due to hereditary condition, in-breeding, 
cystic ovaries, etc. In-breeding is seen in a 
well-known British breed of pigs; the sows are 
often undersized, and lacking in vitality. If any 
disease appears, the sows of this particular breed 
are the first to develop symptoms. We have used 
santonin for worms in pigs, but abandoned it in 
favour of chenopodium, about two ounces being 
mixed with a quart of castor oil, the dose being 
a teaspoonful of the mixture per pig. 

Eczema in little pigs is usually of dietetic origin. 
I am unable to explain satisfactorily the origin 
of the bony plate found in the flank fat at the 
site of the spaying wound in gilts. Occasionally 
the bony plate may be attached to the pelvic 
bones or the lumbar vertebrae, but more often 
it appears to be completely isolated in the fat, 
which is about 2 in. thick at this point in a 
normal bacon pig. It may be that the operator’s 
knife has accidentally touched the lumbar or 
pelvic bones in the proeess of spaying, and so 


provoked the formation of new bone, but that 


— not explain the bone found isolated in the 
at. 

With regard to tuberculosis, Mr. Wilson has 
dealt with the tuberculin test in pigs. Tuber- 
culosis in the pig is of bovine, human and avian 
origin; about two-thirds of cases are said to be 
of bovine origin, and nearly one-third avian, with 
a small percentage of human infection. Work on 
this aspect has been done by Dr. Stanley Griffith, 
Mr. Cornell, and the Irish Free State Veterinary 
Authorities. I find that in pigs derived from all 
over these islands during the last ten years the 
percentage of infection works out at an average 
of ten. The lesions may be, and often are, mere 
tiny specks in one or two head glands, but even 
so they indicate that such a pig does harbour the 
infection. ; 

Swill feeding is a cause of “soft-fat ” in bacon 
pigs, and after curing into bacon the fat appears 
dark brown in colour. very soft and is unsaleable. 
Such pigs are only fit to be rendered down for 
tallow. Soft-fat pigs are penalised under the 
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Marketing Scheme, and do not come into the 
grading at all. 

I am in entire agreement with Mr. Wilson re- 
garding bad atmosphere as a predisposing cause 
of pneumonia in the pig, and | must congratulate 
him on getting the owners of feeding houses to 
alter the ventilation so easily. I find it difficult 
to do this, as the theory underlying the con- 
struction of these “ Danish or Swedish Houses ” 
is that by keeping the house warm, the portion 
of the ration which would normally go to provide 
body-warmth is then saved. One of the first of 
such houses erected in this country was on our 
pig farms, where the pigs are fattened to a 
schedule—so much food to produce so much flesh 
in a given time—and anything tending to upset 
this schedule is not welcomed. 

Mr. Wilson misunderstood me regarding the 
use of swine erysipelas serum. I particulariy 
mentioned that it should be used, plus a strict 
attention to the diet, etc., and I regard the diet 
as a most important factor in the treatment of 
erysipelas. In dealing with scour, I did not say 
it was caused by insanitary conditions, but that 
it was at one time thought to have been 
due to such conditions. Parrish’s Food we have 
tried, and I mention in the paper that nothing 
beats a good grass run: we have found that out 
from our own experience with breeding sows 
kept for years in compounds on land which 
eventually became “ pig-sick,” no grass or even 
roots growing there. Litters diminished in size, 
and deaths among little pigs were common, The 
herd was eventually moved on to fresh pasture 
land, when all these troubles vanished. Anthrax 
is not common in pigs, as far as my experience 
goes, both in our own pigs and in pigs coming 
into the factory from different parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Matthews asks me if I have ever performed 
a post-mortem examination on a pig without dis- 
covering anythiug to account for death. Yes, I 
have, many a time, and I usually attribute death 
to degeneration of the heart or some such cause! 
Erysipelas is certainly seen without any _ skin 
lesions appearing. One may occasionally find a 
pig dead, with no apparent cause visible, and 
when the fellow pigs from the lot are slaughtered, 
they may show lesions of swine erysipelas. The 
heart lesion may be the only lesion in the whole 
carcase. 

| find swine erysipelas serum useful for other 
conditions besides erysipelas. I recently found it 
of use in a case where I was expected to do some- 
thing regarding a sow with pneumonia. I had ro 
drugs at hand, all I had being some erysipelas 
serum. I injected 10 c.c. of serum, and was 
pleasantly surprised to find that the animal got 
on well afterwards, and required no further treat- 
ment. I have used the serum on other cases of 
pneumonia since then with equally good results, 
possibly more by luck than judgment! With 
regard to Mr. Matthews’ three “specific ques- 
tions,” the first was about petechial hemorrhages 
in the kidneys. Whenever I find such lesions, 
I invariably look for hemorrhages in the skin 
as well, and suspect swine fever. I find skin 
hemorrhages usually present in addition to those 
of the kidneys. It is, of course, useless reporting 
such cases as swine fever, as the Ministry seem to 
want the ulcers in the bowels. Pneumonia may be 
found associated with swine fever and swine 
erysipelas in the pig, but there is also a pneumonia 
apart from any other disease. I find pigs often 
develop pneumonia first, and later swine erysi- 

elas appears as a complication. I am asked if 
pot er enteritis without ulceration or hemorr- 





hages to be swine fever. No, I do not, as enteritis 
is found in pigs without any other lesion, and is 
sometimes due to an injury to the bowel wall 
from ashes, stones or jumps of coal which the 
pig has swallowed. A heavy worm infestation 
may also set up an enteritis in pigs. The signi- 
ficance of the skin ulcers, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is that they either indicate an urticaria, 
often dietetic in origin, or they may be associated 
with swine fever. 

In reply to Mr. Shawcross, regarding torsion 
of the uterus in sows, and such conditions, my 
experience has not been a satisfactory one in that 
respect. It so often happens that, as we have 
slaughtering facilities available, such conditions 
are seldom dealt with; the first reaction of the 
people in charge is to have the animal slaughtered 
and unless one is on the spot the chance of 
operating has gone. I have always understood 
the normal reaction of sow’s milk to be slightly 
alkaline. 

Mr. Downham mentions spirochetosis; the in- 
fection, I believe, is due to pigs eating the dead 
carcases of rats. With regard to modifying cow’s 
milk for little pigs, I do not consider that is at 
all necessary, but where any difficulty arises it 
may be useful to add some lime-water to the 
milk. Cow’s milk is richer in iron than is sow’s 
milk, and in that respect will be beneficial. 

In reply to Mr. Locke, I have already mentioned 
cases of sows with small litters, and of deaths of 
young pigs, as being due to deficiency. I am 
very interested in his account of his infection 
with swine erysipelas, as I have seen two cases 
in human beings, both butchers infected from 
cuts about the hands, pig’s blood getting into the 
wounds. In both cases the raised, red, diamond- 
shaped marks appeared on the skin of the arms 
and back, but apart from that infection causing 
an itchy sensation when sitting by the fire, or in 
some warm place, the men appeared none the 
worse for it. In one case the disease persisted 
for about three or four years, and in the other 
case, a young athletic man of 20, he was sent to 
an eminent skin specialist, who regarded the con- 
dition as “eczema,” and treated it accordingly, 
with no good results whatsoever. The disease 
persisted for some years, a rash appearing on 
the face also. The rash would be intermittent 
in character, the diamond marks being plainly 
visible some days, and a mere general red rash 
present at other times. Eventually the condition 
disappeared without treatment, and both men are 
quite fit and well to-day. {A Member: Was there 
any rheumatism?} There was no rheumatism. 

In reply to you, Mr. President, I think the 
wording of my. paper regarding surgical condi- 
tions was rather unfortunate, as I had no inten- 
tion of referring to veterinary surgeons failing 
to deal properly with surgical conditions. In 
my part of the country operations such as cas- 
tration are chiefly performed by unqualified men, 
handy men about the farm, etc., and it was such 
people I had in mind when i referred to the 
surgical conditions in pigs. I can hardly imagine 
a veterinary surgeon not taking proper precau- 
tions. 

I think I have dealt with all the questions as 
far as I can remember, and in conclusion, I should 
like to thank Mr. Pillers for the way in which 
he opened the discussion, and all of you for your 
kind reception to my rather “scrappy” paper. 
This is not my first visit to the Lancashire, Mr. 
President, as it happens that the first Veterinary 
Association meeting I attended after qualifying 
was a meeting of this association. I also received 
part of my training in Lancashire, in Manchester, 
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THE CLINICAL ASPECT OF JOHNE’S 
DISEASE 


Rk. H. SMYTHE, mM.rR.c.v.s. 
CAMBORNE 


Reference to symptoms in the paper by Major 
Dunkin entitled * Johne’s Disease: Its Economie 
Significance and Early Detection,” published in 
The Veterinary Record, of December 29th, 
reminds one that, in Cornwall, the stockowners 
of the last two generations, at the least, have 
been in the habit of classifying non-tuberculous 
emaciation, in cattle, under the following head- 
ings: (1) “wet seanter,” signifying wasting 
and diarrhoea, Le., typical Johne’s disease; (2) 
“dry scanter,” signifying wasting, without 
diarrhoea. As an alternative, both types of 
Johne’s disease were (and still are), termed 
“ chitck felon”—* chuck” in the Cornish dia- 
lect meaning intermaxillary space and “ felon ” 
swelling. The least degree of fulness or swel- 
ling in this region, In an apparently healthy or 
otherwise valuable animal, to-day, completely 
Inars the sale in open market. 

It is therefore apparent that the Cornish 
farmers have for long recognised this prominent 
early symptom, as described by Major Dunkin, 
and, in addition, they have appreciated what 
is very important from the clinical aspect, le., 
that Johne’s disease may exist for an indefinite 
period without giving rise to any other visible 
symptom apart from intermaxillary cedema and 
without the occurrence of diarrhoea, and that 
diarrhceea may never become evident prior to 
death or slaughter. One is even more surprised 
aut the large proportion of cows upon which a 
post-mortem is made for some other reason, 
which show even advanced lesions of the disease 
and a profusion of bacilli on microscopical 
examination, but which have neyer exhibited 
any visible symptom associated with Johne’s 
disease during their previous history. It is 
remarkable, but true, that a great many cattle 
dying from or slaughtered on account of the 
disease, show far less bowel thickening and 


fewer definite lesions than the previously men- 


tioned apparently healthy cattle. 

The acute, rapidly succumbing case often 
shows no thickening at all, but in its place one 
sees a thin bowel wall which appears reddish 
when held to the light and viewed from the 
serous surface, with a hemorrhagic or blood- 
streaked mucous membrane, and in which the 


at the hands of members of this association, 
notably one very good member, whom | am glad 
to see here to-day, Mr. Woods. You see, there- 
fore, that my visit here enables me to renew my 
acquainiance with some old friends. I thank 
you ail very much for the kind reception you 
have given me. (Applause.) 
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presence of numerous Johne bacilli is revealed 
microscopically, 

If the lesions produced by these bacilli are 
responsible for the classical symptoms of the 
disease, why this disparity? One may surmise 
that there is more than one factor in operation 
and that the bacilli are not alone responsible, 
but that either the bacilli, or their products, 
lower the resistance of the bowel wall to the 
invasion of what might otherwise be non- 
pathogenic organisms. 

In many cases, parasitism also plays a part 
and in this county, at least, coccidia and pro- 
bably in some cases protozoa are accessory 
factors in precipitating the climax. The early 
wasting of the hinder part of the body has long 
been recognised, also the fact that in spite of 
the apparent muscular atrophy, the animal 
appears to abound in energy and is usually the 
most active animal in the herd up until the 
time when extreme debility brings it down. It 
may be mentioned here that one occasionally 
meets with a different type of case in which the 
animal is obviously i!l and dejected, showing 
unmistakable signs of toxic absorption, and such 
instances are probably the result of secondary 
invasion, 

In typical Johne’s disease, the wasting differ- 
entiates the body into two contrasting halves, 
which is in direct opposition to the condition 
met with in tuberculous enteritis, in which wast- 
ing of the shoulder muscles appears at the 
same time as that of the gluteal region and 
extends to the muscles of the neck, giving this 
part of the body a hollow appearance, 

The characteristic freces of Johne’s disease 
are perfectly fluid, dark brown and_ bubbly. 
They resemble pond water and run away down 
the passage behind the standing, leaving little 
or no residue. Their odour is seldom feetid. In 
tuberculous enteritis the feces contain consider- 
able quantities of poorly-digested fibrous 
material, mixed with fluid. They lie behind the 
cow and frequently emft a putrid odour. It is 
not suggested that these characteristics are ab- 
solutely constant, but they are sufficiently so to 
be an aid to diagnosis. In either case, when 
diarrhea occurs, it may be intermittent in 
character but whereas in tuberctilous enteritis 
it may cease for a few days at a time, in Johne's 
disease, particularly at its onset, it may subside 
for weeks or months and during the intervening 
period the feces may be even unduly firm. 

Breed and a tendency to high milk yield 
predispose to the disease, whilst hereditary in- 
fluence in, at least, the female line has been 
noted by the writer in numerous instances. 

Actual breakdown in Johne’s disease may be 
precipitated in several ways. Calving is the 
best-known factor, especially when followed by 
railway or lorry journeys, and possibly exposure 
in cold markets... It is common for a cow to 
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develop diarrhoea about ten days after calving, 
recover and repeat the attack, usually with a 
fatal termination, at the subsequent calving. 
Farmers are quite aware of this habit and are 
not slow to take advantage of it. Another con- 
tributing factor is change of soil. Thus, in the 
writer’s practice, a considerable area along the 
north coast is sandy, the soil being composed 
principally of fine, blown shell sand, with a 
calcium carbonate content up to 25 per cent. 
In these districts clinical Johne’s disease is ex- 
tremely rare, although lesions of the disease 
may frequently be found on _ post-mortem 
examination directed to the detection of other 
conditions. When cows from this area are sold 
to farms in the adjoining granite region, where 
the soil is acid and deficient in lime, they fre- 
quently break down within a few weeks—far too 
early for the infection to have been introduced 
from their new surroundings. These facts lend 
colour to Spicer’s theory, that the occurrence 
of clinical symptoms may be avoided by the free 
use of minerals, 

Major Dunkin’s reference to the existence of 
Johne’s disease being a common cause of in- 
different milking, is hardly justified in actual 
practice, for the cow which breaks down first 
is usually the best milker in the herd and she 
continues to milk well until prevented by loss 
of body-fluids. The same farms usually produce 
two distinct conditions—Johne’s disease and 
milk fever—both influenced by the same factors, 
viz., heavy lactation and mineral deficiency. 
One of the most striking features of clinical 
Johne’s disease, so far as the writer’s experi- 
ence goes, is the freedom of cows, so affected, 
from tubercle. This statement applies to milk- 
ing cows of all ages and not merely to young 
animals, in which the prevalence of the disease 
might reasonably be expected to be slight. Out of 
400 milking cows, suffering from clinical Johne’s 
disease in varying stages, tested by the writer, 
only 2 per cent. gave any reaction to tuber- 
culin and with the exception of these reactors, 
none of the animals upon which a post-mortem 
examination was conducted (a considerable pro- 
portion of the total) showed any visible lesion 
of tuberculosis. One can be fairly sure that 
a cow suffering from clinical Johne’s disease 
will not react to tuberculin. Seéing that out of 
the same number of cows selected at random, 
at least 80, in the ordinary course of events, 
might reasonably be expected to react, one may 
surmise that the presence of Johne’s disease in 
a latent form, perhaps from early age, has 
afforded some measure of protection against in- 
fection by the tubercle bacillus. 

The writer does not suggest that the two dis- 
eases are not frequently met with in the same 
carcase, but in his experience, when this occurs, 
the tubercle lesions are old and calcified and 
preceded the lesions of Johne’s disease. The 





Electric Methods of Producing Humane 
Slaughter* 


SIR LEONARD HILL, M.s., LL.p., F.R.S. 


In 1882 Benjamin Ward Richardson founded 
the Model Abattoir Society to promote the use 
of public slaughter-houses, to secure adequate 
inspection, ana to require the adoption of the 
heaithiest, most convenient and most humane 
method of killing animals for food, and the ob- 
servance of sanitary procedure, but as early as 
1869 he was experimenting with electrocution 
as a method of siaughtering, a method which had 
been tried by Benjamin Franklin. His great aim 
was to secure narcosis by this means, or by 
inhalation of some lethal gas such as carbon 
monoxide, before the sticking of animals was 
carried out. 

How greatly then would he have welcomed 
the advent of the electric stunning instrument. 
In this lecture his aims for humane slaughter 
will, I think, be shown fulfilled. It only remains 
to make the use of the electric process universal, 
for it is safe and free from all the objections 
made against shooting. 

Leducy in 1903 showed that when a direct 
current, drawn from a battery and interrupted 
100-150 times a second, pa8sed from the spine 
to the head of a dog, it produced, if of sufficient 
strength, complete anesthesia. Tonic and clonic 
spasms, emptying of bowel and bladder, and tem- 
porary stoppage of breathing might be concomi- 
tant effects, but by a slow and steady increase 
of the current these could be avoided, and the 
animal could then be kept for an hour or more, 
completely anzsthetised, and no apparent harm 
follow. Leduc attributed the spasms to excita- 
tion of the motor areas of the cortex and sup- 
posed that an inhibition of the higher cerebral 
functions resulted in anesthesia, while Boruttau,t 
who confirmed Leduc’s experiments, suggested 
that the electrical excitation of the nervous 
system prevented the normal excitation of the 
centres of association. The loss of consciousness 
produced by the electrical current has also been 
compared with that which occurs on the onset 
of an epileptic fit, and an explanation of each 
sought in a supposed spasm of the cerebral blood 
vessels. Of this there is no proof. By others the 
loss of consciousness has been attributed to al- 
teration in the normal equilibrium of acid and 
alkaline ions in the tissue-fluid of the brain. 
The cause still remains undecided. The details 
of an experiment carried out by Jacobi and 





*Being the Thirteenth Annual Benjamin Ward 
Richardson Memorial Lecture of the Model 
Abattoir Society given in the Lecture Hall of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W.1, on Tuesday, November 27th, 1934. 

+Arch. d’Electr. med. 1903. 521 and 1904. 771. 

tZeit. Neur. Psych. 1923 83. 284. 


supposition is that the presence of Johne's 
bacilli affords some immunity against tubercle, 
but that the existence of a prior tuberculosis 
does not protect against Johne’s disease. 

If this theory be founded on fact, herein lies 
a promising field for research. Should either 
Johne’s bacilli or their products afford protection 
against tuberculosis in animals in which they 
are normally non-pathogenic, the utility of such 
research becomes obvious. 
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Magnus* show how anesthesia is produced by 
electrical means. At 8.42 a dog was submitted to 
a current of 30 milliamperes, tonic spasms re- 
sulted but soon ceased and anesthesia was then 
found to be complete; the reflexes were lost and 
the pupils widely dilated and not reacting to 
light; the breathing was slow and of moderate 
depth. At 8.46 the dog woke up;-the electrodes 
were again made wet with saline, and narcosis 
once more made complete. At 9.2 the electrical 
induction of narcosis was interrupted; the pupils 
became reactive to light, but the dog remained 
aneesthetised; at 9.17 it began to move and at 9.21 
it tried to get up. At 9.22 narcosis was again 
induced and the pupils became wide and ceased 
to react to light; at 9.23 the induction of narcosis 
was once more interrupted and at 9.24 the pupils 
reacted to light. At 9.25 narcosis was again 
made complete. At 9.43 the dog once more be- 
‘ame awake to be re-narcotised at 9.48. At 9.54 
the induction of narcosis was interrupted but 
yt ieee had by then stopped and the animal 
died. 

Leduc twice submitted himself at the hands of 
his colleagues to the electrical current, but this 
was not increased to the point when spasms 
occur. He felt and heard as in a dream, but could 
not move. The observers thought he was anes- 
thetised, but they had not made the current strong 
enough. His symptoms were similar to those 
in the first stage of an anesthesia produced by 
inhalation of nitrous oxide or ether. 

On account of these two experiments made on 
Leduc himself and of some others of a similar 
kind made by Hertz, whose subjects recovered 
the power of speech as soon as the current was 
turned off, it has been asserted that the electrical 
method does not produce true anesthesia but 
only a condition of muscular spasm and inability 
to move. There is, I think, no truth in such an 
assertion. The condition of Leduc and Hertz 
subjects was the same as those in the first stage 
of anzesthesia. We know that a lightning stroke, 
or one from a high-powered electric current, 
produces instant loss of consciousness. All that 
a colleague of mine remembers, who suffered 
such a stroke, is a sudden blow, and then he was 
down and out. An electric shock may kill by 
throwing the heart into delirium, or by paralysing 
the respiration. Should the current pass through 
parts of the body other than the brain and heart 
consciousness may. of course, persist together 
with spasm of muscles, as many electricians have 
experienced. Spasms result when the current is 
passed through the brain, but these no more 
denote consciousness than the spasms’ which 
result when an animal is shot in the brain with 
the captive bolt. 

Any sudden interruption of the blood supply 
to the brain, as by occlusion of both carotid 
arteries, causes convulsive movements, but on 
such occlusion as we know by human experience. 
consciousness is instantly lost. It is stated that 
the electric method of producing narcosis causes 
congestion and oedema of the brain, and tissue 
changes which precede the bleeding of the 
animal to death by the cutting of its throat. 
Against these changes being of importance is the 
fact that animals can be anesthetised by means 
of electric stunning instruments for a_ short 
period and recover completely and appear to 
behave as normal animals. Moreover, operations 
can ‘be performed, such as castration. as I have 
myself observed, with no other anesthesia than 
that produced by the electro-lethaler, the appli- 
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cation of this being made in successive doses, 
as needed, just as is done in the case of chloro- 
form anesthesia. 

It has been shown that when those animals 

which survive an electric shock, of a strength 
lethal to most, are again shocked, and the sur- 
vivors from this second shock are once more 
shocked, and so on, there finally remain some 
animals which are wholly immune to a strength 
of a shock which was at the start fatal to most. 
This is a remarkable fact. It shows that the action 
on the nerve cells, which in most animals pro- 
duces death by failure of respiration, is inhibi- 
tory and not destructive. 
_I have watched dozens of pigs being anzsthe- 
tised by the electro-lethaler in a most easy and 
perfect way. After each one was narcotised it 
was hoisted, stuck and bled without struggle or 
squeal; the slaughter-house was thus made a place 
of peaceful quiet. The current was obtained 
from the usual 200 volt 50 cycle A.C. lighting 
circuit, and was reduced to 50 volts by a trans- 
former. The electrodes were at the end of the 
jaws of a tong-like instrument and, after soaking 
in 20 per cent. saline, were applied, in the case 
of pigs, one on each side of the animal’s head 
close behind the lower jaw, and in the case of 
calves and sheep, between the eye and ear. The 
current was switched on by pressing a button 
on the handle of the tongs. Immediately this 
happens a pig closes its eyes and tilts its head 
upwards; the fore-legs become extended, the 
hind limbs contracted, the animal sinking into 
a sitting position and then falling over on to its 
side. At this stage one can feel the trembling 
of the muscles. In some cases the bladder and 
rectum may be emptied. 

The application of the current is for 5-6 sec., 
even 2 sec. suffice for small pigs. When the 
current is shut off the animal lies unconscious 
with the limbs relaxed and the eyes open; the 
corneal reflex is absent in some cases and present 
in others. The pig then is hoisted on a wheel 
by a shackle placed round one foot and passed 
to the slaughterer. who sticks it for bleeding. 
There is no struggling while the animal is bled, 
the heart and respiration are in action the whole 
time, and the blood flows freely. There is no 
sign of a return to consciousness and no evidence 
that the pig suffers pain when stuck. 

Such is the ideal method of slaughter used 
at the bacon works of Messrs. Marsh & Baxter 
and observed by Sir F. Hobday, Principal of 
the Royal Veterinary College, Professor Symes 
and myself. We were all convinced of the com- 
plete anesthesia of the pigs. 

The older method of electrocution caused 
violent contraction and even rupture of and 
hvemorrhage into muscles. This is entirely 
avoided by the modern method and no blood 
svlashing occurs. Edington and Elliott* have 
shown that the meat of pigs slaughtered by the 
new device contains even less blood than that 
of those stuck without previous narcosis and 
distinctly less than the meat of those that are 
shot and then stuck. Taking the blood content 
of the muscles of pigs killed by shooting and 
delayed bleeding as 100. that of pigs killed by 
direct bleeding is 70 and that of pigs narcotised 
by the electro-lethaler and then stuck is 60. There 
should be advantage. then, in this method to the 
Jews who by their ritual have to obtain bloodless 
meat. 

When the current is shut off breathing pro- 
ceeds, and if the animal be left to recover, after 
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about two minutes, it regains its feet, exactly 
as if it were recovering from nitrous oxide 
anesthesia, and in a leisurely manner walks 
around apparently unperturbed by ils experi- 
ence.* : 

Owing to the lack of struggling when stuck, 
no blood is spilt. The volume of blood available 
for black puddings has thus increased since the 
adoption of the electro-lethaler. — : 

The internal organs are indistinguishable from 
those taken from the carcases of pigs bled without 
the electrical induction of narcosis. No splash- 
ing is visible and bacon, when cured, is of best 
quality. 

In the case of sheep and calves, the tongs are 
applied for 2-4 secs, between the ears and eyes, 
the operator standing in front of the animal. 
When the operator is working single handed 
the sheep is laid on a crutch. A rope fixed to 
the crutch rather nearer to the tail end than the 
head is brought over the sheep and _ secured 
nearer the head. The electrical resistance of 
the sheep’s wool and calves’ hair is overcome 
by the use of rubber sponge attached to the metal 
electrodes, which have been immersed in saline 
before application. 

In the case of the electric stunner, made by 
Messrs. Cooper-Stewart, the electrodes incor- 
porate a drenching valve which, by releasing 
saline at the moment of contact, ensures perfect 
conduction. 

Either electric stunning apparatus, in the words 
of The Veterinary Record (April 23rd, 1932), 
* provides a seemingly ideal preliminary to pain- 
less slaughter.” 

The upkeep and maintenance of such apparatus 
has been found by Mr. Tweed (Chief Veterinary 
Inspector of Sheffield) to be less than that of 
guns and cartridges. We are told that in Ger- 
many, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia over 40 
million pigs have been electrically stunned in 
one year, and that sums have been saved in 
abattoirs up to £750 to £1,000 per year, which 
were previously spent on ammunition. 

In the case of cattle the animal’s head is first 
pulled down close to a ring set in the floor. The 
tongs are then placed between the eye and ear 
of the animal. The beast at once falls on its 
knees. The current should be applied for about 
20 sees.: after the removal of the tongs the animal 
can easily be levered over on to its side and then 
stuck. It is claimed that the electric stunner is 
especially efficient for stunning grown cattle. 
Delay in bleeding may be caused by spasmodic 
movements of the fore-limbs. In stunning by the 
captive bolt a hole is left in the skull through 
which the animal can be pithed with the help 
of a cane, and the convulsive movements thus 
at once put an end to. 

The electric stunning instrument might well be 
combined with the use of the pole-axe and the 
cane. The pole-axe would be used when the 
animal sinks on to its knees. Very little time 
would be lost before sticking. Such use of a 
pole-axe is, of course, against the Jewish ritual. 

When pigs are shot by the captive bolt, con- 
vulsive movements follow and there is delay in 
hoisting and sticking the animal. The shot animal 
at once ceases to breathe and its heart may be 
inhibited. There is, then, less effective bleeding, 
and splashing may occur in the flesh. 

There are a few microbes present in the blood 
of a vig and these multiply fast after death in 
any blood left behind in the vessels. Thus the 
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curers of our finest bacon and hams insist that 
the captive bolt method cannot yield the best 
results. Mr. Tweed (Chief Veterinary Inspector 
of Sheffield), therefore, hoisted the animals be- 
fore shooting. Whatever fright and discomfort 
are caused, will, however, be due to hoisting, so 
this procedure nullifies the advantage of shooting. 

Everyone who has received a big wound in 
battle, and every surgeon who has observed 
wounded men, knows that a sudden wound, such 
as is inflicted in cutting of the throat by the 
Jewish method, is not felt. It may, however, 
justly be said that hoisting an po age one leg 
in the case of the pig, and hoisting it and throw- 
ing it over in the case of the ox, causes dis- 
comfort. It must be borne in mind that the.con- 
dition of surprise and confusion producetl by 
such an operation, judging from men, must very 
largely a heat such discomfort being fully 
realised before the throat is cut, when uncon- 
sciousness is almost instantly produced by the 
loss of blood from the cortex of the brain. 

Many suppose that the movements of the head, 
legs and tail which quickly follow the cutting 
of the throat and the efforts at raising of the 
head and body from the recumbent position 
which may occur in the case of an unfastened 
beast, likewise the presence of the corneal reflex, 
and the deep, noisy respiration, are signs of con- 
sciousness. It is asserted that this consciousness 
is brought about by a compensatory supply of 
blood by way of the vertebral arteries. 

In veterinary circles the assertion of a persis- 
tent or returning consciousness and capacity of 
feeling of pain is based on the fact that the un- 
fastened beast may make efforts to get up and 
escape. The opinion, however, of all leading 
physiologists, including that of our world-wide 
authority on the nervous system, Sir Charles 
Sherrington, is that these movements are merely 
signs of reflex action carried out by the lower 
nerve centres. They are seen in pigeons, rabbits, 
cats and dogs after removal of the great brain. 
Human experience of anesthesia shows that the 
sensory areas of the great brain are far-+more 
sensitive than the lower centres; so, too, in the 
case of an interference with the supply of blood 
and oxygen to the brain. A monkey shuts its 
eyes and goes to sleep when the oxygen supply 
is greatly diminished in the air which it breathes: 
it continues to sit and balance its movements: 
but it is at first difficult and then impossible to 
wake it up and make it open its eyes. Later, 
with still a. oxygen supply, the motor centres 
fail and the animal falls over and convulsive 
movements occur. Convulsive escape movements 
are made when the oxygen is greatly and rapidly 
diminished, but the animal is by then uncon- 
scious. The first sign of a dangerous lowering 
of oxygen in man is loss of consciousness, and 
this occurs suddenly and without warning. Hence 
the danger of breathing deoxygenated air in 
wells, mines, etc., exhaust fumes in garages, and 
coai gas escaping in rooms. 

The fact that the volume of the brain, as seen 
through a trephine hole, at once shrinks on sever- 
ance of the carotid arteries and does not recover. 
shows that there is no compensatory return of 
circulation by way of the vertebral arteries. 
When a big water pipe bursts in the basement 
of a house, not a drop reaches the taps in the 
upper stories. So when the carotids are severed 
the pressure in the axillary arteries from which 
the vertebrals arise falls away to almost nil and 
flow ceases. 

The vertebral arteries in cattle make, outside 
the skull, large anastomoses with the carotid 
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arteries; any blood brought by them, therefore, 
flows out of the peripheral end of the severed 
carotid arteries, and none reaches the brain. Ex- 
periment has shown that this is so. I observed 
in an aneesthetised calf that the pressure in the 
circle of Willis fell rapidly towards zero within 
ten seconds of cutting the carotid arteries. 

Bougert, experimenting on a calf under local 
aneesthesia, tied the cervical and vertebral arteries 
at the level of the transverse processes of the 
seventh cervical vertebra. The calf after the 
operation got up on its feet and drank water. It 
was then cast and slaughtered by the Jewish 
method and at once loosened. The animal made 
escape movements and showed a corneal reflex. 
When its mouth was put in a pail containing a 
mash of meal and water it made swallowing 
movements, the meal escaping from the severed 
gullet. The calf behaved just as a pigeon which, 
after the great brain has been removed, swallows 
a grain of corn placed in its beak. The brainless 
pigeon, of course, never seeks food for itself. A 
calf with every possibility of blood supply to the 
brain removed and consciousness and sensibility 
to pain, therefore, completely abolished, makes 
then co-ordinated limb movements, escape move- 
ments, liftings of head and tail, shows a corneal 
reflex, and swallows food in which its mouth is 
put. 

It has been shown that the motor areas of the 
cerebral cortex become unexcitable by the faradic 
current within 10-30 seconds after the cutting 
of the carotid arteries. In man the loss of con- 
sciousness is immediate on compression of the 
carotids, as the garrotter well knew. He put his 
arm round, and squeezed, the neck of the victim, 
abstracted his gold watch and chain and then 
ran off, leaving his victim on the ground to re- 
cover from a sudden faint. The great danger 
of boys playing at hanging is that the pressure 
of the rope may cause sudden loss of conscious- 
ness; then they suffocate. 

The sticking of animals with a short knife is 
not as efficient as the Jewish method, whereby 
the beast is held recumbent while the neck is 
stretched and cut back to the spine without 
pressure or pulling, by a long, broad blade, kept 
sharp enough to cut a hair. 

There is no question that, given the proper 
method of casting, such as has been designed, 
the Jewish method of slaughter is efficient, pain- 
less and humane. Any statement to the contrary 
is founded on ignorance and false sentiment. 
But, given suitable methods of casting and con- 
fining the fore-limbs, the Jews might avoid any 
possibility of reproach by using electric narcosis 
for cattle, just as they could now use it for calves 
and sheep, so soon as they agree that it does 
not go against their ritual. To satisfy the Jewish 
ritual it must be proved that no tissue damage 
is done by the electric stunning process. Exact 
research on the nerve cells of the brain can settle 
this question. To sum up, the electric stunning 
instrument makes the method of slaughter free 
from all objection. 


possible to arrange for the composite to be some- 
what less than the sum of the individual sub- 
scriptions. At the moment, however, it is for 
the Divisions to decide whether they will en- 
courage such an enquiry or whether they feel 
averse to the principle involved. It is to be 
hoped that the profession will again decide in 
favour of unity and strength, 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
‘““NATIONAL”’ WITH ITS 
DIVISIONS 


A‘ the meeting of the Council of the 

* National ” on January Sth, 1935, it was 
decided to refer the following resolution to the 
Divisions for their consideration, In its some- 
what general terms the resolution reads: * That 
Divisions be invited to submit their views as 
to the advisability of the Council, in agreement 
with the Divisions, considering the proposal that 
a composite subscription should be instituted 
to cover membership of the ‘ National’ and of 
its Divisions.” The Organising Committee of 
the “ National” has considered this proposal 
sympathetically but realised that much time and 
thought will be required to evolve a satisfactory 
scheme to cover all the possible complications 
of such a composite subscription: it wishes 
therefore to know, before embarking upon such 
a labour, that the Divisions will at any rate 
consider the final suggested scheme most sym- 
pathetically. There is undoubtedly a large body 
of feeling within the “ National” that such an 
arrangement would lead to the strengthening of 
both the “ National” and the Divisions, but 
it is also realised that in the working out of 
such a scheme adequate provision must be made 
for the continuance of the virile independence 
of the Divisions, from which the profession and 
the “ National” gain so much strength. This 
independence can only be assured if the Divi- 
sions have adequate funds and the task of the 
Committee would be té@ ensure that no Division 
should suffer financially from the inauguration 
of such a scheme, It is almost certain that the 
membership of Divisions and of the * National ” 
would be increased by such a step, but it might 
be necessary, for a time at any ‘rate, to allow 
independent membership of one or the other, 
The scheme would also have to allow for mem- 
bership of two or more divisions, but all these 
details should be susceptible to solution by a 
keen and searching enquiry. Besides the pro- 
bable advantage of an increase in membership 
it is suggested that other beneficial results would 
accrue to both individual members and the 
societies. The payment and collection of sub- 
scriptions would be made easier by the sending 
of a single cheque, whilst this step would be 
made even more aéceptable if it should be found 


(Continued in previous column.) 
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N.V.M.A. 
QUARTERLY MEETING OF 
COUNCIL 


Summary of Proceedings 


The January, 1935, meeting of Council, 
N.V.M.A., held at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street (Kingsway), London, on the Sth 
of the month, and a full report of which will 
appear in our next issue, secured a gratifyingly 
representative attendance of Divisional dele- 
gates, who had much business of importance to 
transact. 

The President’s New Year greetings to 
Council were shortly followed by the pleasing 
announcement that the membership of the 
Association now stood at the “ record” figure 
of 1,673. The President paid eloquent and 
moving tribute to the memory of Major Abson 
—who “had played an immense part in the 
advancement of the profession ’’—and to that of 
Professor Gaiger—*‘ an outstanding man... . 
whose contributions to veterinary science and 
education will keep his memory alive.” 

Fully endorsing the view of the Organising 
Committee that the schemes recently inaugu- 
rated in conjunction with the R.S.P.C.A. for 
the establishment of “ centralised” and “ de- 
centralised” clinics for the treatment of the 
sick animals of poor persons provide a ready 
means of combating quackery and that they 
are therefore deserving of every support, 
Council readily accepted the recommendation of 
the committee that a further letter should be 
addressed to Divisions on the subject. It is to 
be pointed out therein that there are still a 
number of districts where schemes have not 
been started or where existing schemes have 
not been supported, and such Divisions as “ the 
cap fits” are urged to take steps to remedy 
this state of affairs. 

The report of this committee also contained 
the important recommendation that Divisions 
be invited to submit their views as to the advis- 
ability of the Council, in agreement with the 
Divisions, considering the proposal that a com- 
posite subscription should be instituted to cover 
membership of the “ National”, and its Divi- 
sions, The acquiescence of Council now takes 
this momentous matter into the divisional field 
for discussion, and we bring some of the issues 
involved to the notice of members in our edi- 
torial columns. 

Council shared to the full the disappointment 
and regret with which the Organising Com- 
mittee learned that no entries had been received 
for the 1934 competition under the Clinical 
Prize Scheme for Students, and accepted what 
appeared to be the inevitable in the form of 
a recommendation that the scheme be discon- 


tinued, 
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We commend to the close attention of all 
our readers the additional advantages outlined 
in the references contained in the report of the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee, to 
the scheme submitted by the insurance brokers 
concerned and sanctioned by the Council, for 
personal accident and combined personal acci- 
dent and all-sickness insurance, which offers 
wider cover than is afforded by the ordinary 
policy covering these risks. This scheme has 
been drawn up for the especial benefit of 
members of the N.V.M.A., while it is also worthy 
of note that the increased rates of premium 
for motor insurance which the large majority 
of insurance offices have imposed as from Jan- 
uary Ist, do not apply to the N.V.M.A. Motor 
Insurance Policies. 


From the Editorial Committee came a request 
that Council should consider whether the time 
is opportune for the appointment of a small 
comiittee to enquire into the present position 
of the tuberculin test. An affirmative view was 
taken up to the point recorded in the following 
resolution: * That a small committee be formed 
to review our present knowledge of various 
forms of the tuberculin test and assess their 
value, the committee to report with a view to the 
publication of their conclusions in The Veterin- 
ary Record.” 


The time of the Council was now informa- 
tively occupied, for a long period, in the 
consideration of reports from special commit- 
tees. From that of the Euthanasia Committee 
(a “ progress report’) it was obvious that a 
thorough-going and systematic enquiry into a 
subject of great importance to both the veterin- 
arian and the layman is being most efficiently 
carried out and that a report of much value 
may confidently be anticipated. The report of 
the Provisional Committee for the Belfast Con- 
gress, to be held from July 29th to August 2nd, 
embodying a programme of much scientific and 
social interest, also met with a hearty reception 
from the Council, which then turned to con- 
sideration of an important report of the Special 
Committee on the Report of the Cattle Diseases 
Committee of the Economic Advisory Council 
(the Hopkins Report). Members will be 
afforded, in our next issue, the opportunity of 
reading the text of the Special Committee’s 
report, and in this résumé it is perhaps only 
necessary to indicate that the Special Com- 
mittee, which included representatives of all 
branches of the profession, while accepting the 
Hopkins Report in principle, found it desirable 
to formulate a scheme, for the carrying into 
effect of its provisions, such as would, in the 
Special Committee’s opinion, commend itself to 
the various sections of the profession involved 
and which, at the same time, would ensure that 
the services of the veterinary profession would 
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be utilised to the best advantage in the interests 
of agriculture and of public health. 

The report of the Special Committee was 
appreciatively adopted by the Council. 

Among the more important items of business 
occupying the meeting towards its close were 
reports from the Special Committee on White 
Scour and Allied Diseases of Calves, and the 
Advisory Committee on Parasitic Diseases; 
also from representatives to the Twelfth Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress and that from the 
British National Committee in connection there- 
with. 

R.A.V.C. POINT-TO-POINT ASSOCIATION 


The Tenth Annual Race for the R.A.V.C. Point- 
to-Point Challenge Cup will be run this year at 
the H.H. (Hampshire Hunt) Point-to-Point 
steeplechases at Norton Farm, Farringdon, about 
three miles from Alton, Hants. and about four 
miles from Bordon, at 2.40 p.m. (2nd race) on 
March 30th, 1935. Winner to receive R.A.V.C. 
Challenge Cup and Replica and 75 per cent. of 
sweepstake. Second to receive Challenge Cup 
presented by Major-General Sir John Moore, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., and Replica and 25 per cent. of 
sweepstake. 

Conditions of the Race.—For horses the pro- 
perty of or Government horses hired by Officers 
of the R.A.V.C., serving or retired (Territorial and 
ex-temporary officers included). Horses to have 
been in the possession of or hired by those quali- 
fied to enter, from a date not later than March 
1st, 1935, and to have been regularly hunted with 
a recognised pack of hounds or military drag 
hunt during the season 1934-35. Certificates to 
this effect, unless registered at Weatherby’s, to be 
signed by the M.H. (in the case of a military drag 
to be certified by the C.O. of the unit concerned). 
No horse is qualified to run which has ever 
won a race of any description (Point-to-Point, 
Bona-fide Hunt and Military races excepted). 

Weight 12 st. 7 Ib. or  over.—Winner 
of a Point-to-Point, Bona-fide Hunt’ or 
Military race since January 1st, 1933, to carry 
7 Ib. extra, of two or more such races, 10 Ib. extra. 

Entrance, one sovereign. To be ridden in hunt- 
ing costume by those qualified to enter. 

Entries close on March 20th, 1935. 

Arrangements for the stabling and forage of 
horses, and accommodation of grooms at Alder- 
shot or Bordon, will be made on application to 
the Honorary Secretary at the time of entry. 

Officers whose horses are normally stabled out- 
side a radius of 30 miles of the venue, and are 
starting in the race, will be entitled to a sum 
up to £4 a horse equal to the amount of railway 
fare incurred in sending a horse to and from the 
meeting. 

A Corps Tea Tent is available on the course for 
the use of officers and their friends. Tickets, 

rice 2s. 6d. each, can be obtained in advance 
rom the Hon. Secretary, Major P. F. Woodland, 
c/o Station Veterinary Hospital, Aldershot, Hants., 
or from the R.A.V.C. Tea Tent Office on the course. 
It is requested, however, thal tickets be purchased 
two weeks prior to the meeting, in order that 
some idea of the number to be catered for may 
by obtained. 

In order to ensure the success of the race, the 
Committee ask that all officers who are able to 
do so will make every endeavour to enter a horse. 
By entering a horse, an officer is entitled to a 
free car pass on to the course, which normally 
costs 10s. 








Clinical Communications 


AURICULAR ULCERATION IN THE 
HORSE 
HAMILTON KIRK, m.n.c.v.s. 


A twelve-year-old, light draught horse belong- 
ing to one of the big London stores was brought 
to my notice about a month ago as having 
developed a curious habit whilst at work. The 
horse would appear perfectly happy and normal 
in the stable, and would be harnessed and sent 
off in the mornings as usual. After some 20 
minutes at work, however, it would commence 
throwing its head about from side to side, and 
up and down, and at times it manifested quite 
an alarming degree of excitement. People 
would question the driver and small crowds 
would collect; so that, in time, it seemed im- 
possible to send the animal out. 

When I was first asked for an opinion as to 
the cause, the trouble had then been in existence 
about three weeks. I examined the harness, 
the cart, and the horse’s head and skin, but 
could find nothing wrong anywhere. I began 
discussing the case with veterinary colleagues 
and it was suggested that auricular acariasis 
might be the cause, I got up on a box and looked 
into each ear, put my finger in, and searched 
for wax, discharge and other débris, but found 
nothing. I began to incline to a diagnosis of 
psammoma, and the firm even entertained the 
idea of selling the animal. I had ‘“ odylen ” 
applied in each ear for four days,-but as no 
benefit was resulting, I abandoned the view that 
ear mites were present. I then consulted Pro- 
fessor McCunn, who asked me to send the horse 
to the College for observation. 

In due course. the horse was thrown and the 
ears examined by the aid of an electric auri- 
scope. It was found then that a number of 
ulcers were present. 

The ulcers were of the nature of excoriations 
simliar to those found on occasion in the 
depths of the dog’s ear. Irritation was pro- 
duced by contact of the abraded surfaces and 
Professor McCunn had no doubt that this was 
the seat of the peripheral irritation which had 
been the exciting cause of the peculiar head 
movements. I have found, so far as dogs are 
concerned, that when these lesions have been 
in existence for any length of time it is difficult, 
in spite of treatment, to get complete resolution 
either of the primary lesion or the secondary 
nerve lesions. 

Professor McCunn can record several cases of 
complete resolution in horses, one particular case 
being a horse which functions in city proces- 
sions. At one time it was so hadly affected as to 
hecome unrideable. 
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The case seemed worthy of being recorded, 
because it is so rare for such symptoms to occur 
in horses, curious that they should not com- 
mence until the horse had been some time at 
work, and equally rare that a horse’s ears should 
become ulcerated. Many a veterinary surgeon 
of long experience might have been baffled when 
ees with men a Case, 


PYOMETRA IN A 13- MONTHS. OLD 
BITCH 


J. ADAMSON, JUN., M-R.C.V.S. 
BOLTON 

Subject.—Scottish terrier bitch, born Novem- 
ber Ist, 1933, and brought to surgery December 
3rd, 19384. 

History.—The bitch had shown irregularities 
of “ heat,” first coming in season at the age of 
six months, again at nine months, and again at 
12 months. The owner was quite emphatic that 
at none of these times had the bitch been mated. 

The symptoms were: lassitude, inappetence, 
loss of condition followed by vomiting and ex- 
cessive thirst. The bitch was presented for 
examination about ten days after the symptoms 
commenced. There had been no previous illness, 

Examination._The animal was in a very weak 
state when examined and had a staggering gait 
und an anxious expression. The visible mucous 
membranes were dull, the pulse 120, and her tem- 
perature was 102°5°. A soft mass could be pal- 
pated through the abdominal muscles. Pyometra 
Was suspected and an immediate operation 
suggested. This was consented to by the owner. 

Operation._-The_ operation was carried out 
under chloroform anesthesia without previous 
narcosis, as it was thought from previous ex- 
perience that morphine narcosis is unfavourable 
in cases of pyometra. 














The abdomen was opened half-an-inch to the 
side of the linea alba and the uterus and ovaries 
(illustrated) were removed. Some hemorrhage 
occurred from the left ovarian artery, and 
200 ¢.c. normal saline at body temperature was 
injected subcutaneously and 1 ¢.c. “ hypophysin ” 
(Bayer) intramuscularly immediately after the 
abdomen had been closed. 

Recovery from the anesthetic was complete 
40 minutes after operation, and the bitch was 
kept warm with hot water bottles, while some 
warm milk was taken voluntarily after two 
hours. Next day the bitch was comfortable but 
had refused nourishment, and was forcibly fed 
with “ lactol” every two hours. Three days 
after operation, appetite returned and small 
quantities of raw meat were allowed. Two of 
the skin sutures had to be removed to allow the 
escape of some serous fluid and after this, re- 
covery was uneventful, the remainder of the 
skin sutures being removed on the tenth day. 

Discussion.—The only reason for recérding 
this case is the extreme youth of the bitch. 
The laparotomy was actually an exploratory 
one, as the diagnosis was to a certain extent 
speculative. No abnormality was detected in 
the sexual glands, macroscopically, except slight 
enlargement and hyperemia of the ovaries, 
which would account for the irregularities of 
heat. One striking feature was the immediate 
change in the bitch’s expression from the anxious 
one often connected with pyometra to a more 
contented look after recovery from the anews- 
thetic had taken place. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—REGULAR ARMY 
RESERVE OF OFFICERS 

Jan. 8th.—Lt.-Col. E. J. Wadley, C.B.£., D.s.o., 
having attained the age limit of liability to recall, 
ceases to belong to the Res. of Off. (Jan. 5th). 

INDIAN ARMY 

Jan. 11th—tLt.Col. G. E. Tillyard, o0.B.£., 
R.A.V.C., vacates his appointment as D. A. D.V.S. 
(October 21st, 1932), and is appointed A.D.V.S. 
(August 9th, 1934). 

PROMOTION EXAMINATION RESULTS 

In the examination (in written subjects) of 
officers with a view to promotion in the Regular 
Army, which was held in India in October last, 
Captain J. J. Kane and Lieuts. J. D. Daly and 
J. L. Dalzell, R.A.V.C., were successful. 

It is notified in an Army Order that the periods 
of military history selected for next year’s 
examinations for promotion of majors of the 
Royal | Veterinary Corps are as follows: In 
sub-head (k) (ix), for promotion.—‘ The Veter- 
inary Services in Mesopotamia ” and “ The Veter- 
inary Services in India, 1914-18,” as described in 
“ The Official History of the War, Veterinary Ser- 
vices,” Chapters Xl I and XIV. 

* 


A new aaliier has “ae ae at Bideford, 
known as the North West Devon Hunters’ Im- 
provement Society, with Major W. Ascott acting 
as hon. secretary. The society means to secure 
a suitable stallion to travel the district. 
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Abstracts 


|I1.—A Virus Obtained from Influenza Patients. 

Smit, W., ANDREWES, C. H., and LAipLaw, P. P. 

(1933.) Lancet, ii, 66; I.—The Infection of Fer- 

rets with Swine Influenza, Suore, R. E. (1934.) 

J. Exp. Med. 60. 50; IIL.—The Suscepti- 

bility of Mice to the Viruses of Human and 

Swine Influenza. ANvREWwEs, C. H., LAIDLAw, 

P. P., and Smirn, W. (1934.) Lancet, ii, 859; 

1V.—Transmission of Influenza by a Filterable 

Virus. Francis, T. (1934.) Seience. 80. 

457. } 

I. Throat washings were obtained from oa 
number of patients who were affected with a 
disease diagnosed as influenza. These throat 
washings were filtered through a collodion mem- 
brane impermeable to” bacteria and attempts 
made to infect a number of animals, but 
success Was attained only in the case of the 
ferret. The disease produced in the ferret is 
characterised by a two-day incubation period, 
au diphasic temperature response, symptoms of 
nasal catarrh and variable systemic disturb- 
ances. The mucous membrane of the respiratory 
tract of infected ferrets shows fairly character- 
istic macroscopic and microscopic changes which 
are described. This disease in the ferret could 
be produced only by the intranasal instillation 
of infective material and no other route proved 
successful. Transmission of the disease could, 
however, also frequently be effected by placing 
a normal ferret in the same cage as a 
sick one for 24 hours. Throat washings from 
eight human cases, diagnosed as influenza, were 
inoculated into ferrets and five of these produced 
characteristic symptoms. A filtrate prepared 
from an emu!sion of lung tissue from a fatal 
case of influenzal pneumonia likewise produced 
the ferret disease. Throat washings from four 
human subjects not suffering from influenza 
were non-infective; of these, two were taken 
from patients who had recovered from influenza. 
The nasal secretions of a patient believed to be 
suffering from a severe common cold and not 
influenza were also non-infective. 

As regards the filterability of the infective 
agent, it was found that invariably, filtrates of 
an emulsion of the nasal mucosa from a sick 
ferret or of the throat washings. of human cases 
through membranes having an average pore size 
of 0-6 and thus capable of holding back even 
the smallest bacteria, were found to be infective. 
In one case a less permeable membrane was 
employed of an average pore size of 0°25 and 
the filtrate was infective. Ferrets which had 
recovered from the disease were found to be 
immune to subsequent infection with the same 
strain of virus. It has yet to be determined 
that all strains of virus from different human 
sources are immunologically the same. [In 
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their more recent paper (see (1V)), however, 
the authors state that a strain of human in- 
fluenza virus B.W. obtained in the winter of 
1933-34 was apparently identical both immuno- 
logically and in its effects on ferrets with the 
W.S. strain recovered during the’ intluenza 
epidemic in the spring of 1933.| The sera from 
recovered. ferrets were found to neutralise the 
virus, while the sera from normal ferrets showed 
no such neutralising properties. Certain human 
sera, particularly those from influenza convales- 
cents, were found to contain antibodies, 

The virus of swine influenza, a disease studied 
by Shope (19381) (1982) in America, when in- 
oculated intranasally into ferrets, gave rise to a 
disease indistinguishable from that produced by 
the virus of human origin. Ferrets after re- 
covery from disease caused by the swine virus 
proved to be solidly immune to the human strain 
of virus. Ferrets convalescent from the human 
strain of virus were not completely immune to 
the pig virus. It is therefore believed that 
there may be some antigenic relationship be- 
tween the two viruses. [It may be recalled 
that swine influenza was first recognised as a 
clinical entity in the latter half of 1918 in 
America. Because of the prevalence at the same 
time of human influenza and a marked resemb- 
lance in the symptoms of the two diseases Koen 
Was persuaded to the belief that they were the 
same, Experimental proof is, however, yet 
wanting to show that swine can be infected with 
the human influenza virus with or without con- 
comitant infection with Hemophilus influenze 
(suis) or that the human can be successfully in- 
fected with the swine influenza virus; for the 
latter experiment, of course, it would probably 
be difficult to find volunteers just as it is for an 
experiment to infect humans with the human 
influenza virus.] Although infection with a 
small organism Haemophilus influenze (suis) 
appears to be necessary | Shope (1982) ] in addi- 
tion to infection with the swine influenza virus 
to produce a typical picture of the disease as 
occurring under natural conditions in pigs, the 
ferret disease can be produced oy the virus alone 
and when cultures of Haemophilus influenze 
(suis) were inoculated into ferrets ‘together with 
the virus the course of the disease was not 
apparently modified. 


IT. Shope was able to confirm and extend the 
observations of the above authors regarding the 
infectivity of swine influenza virus for ferrets 
when administered intranasally. He found, 
however, that a disease clinically more severe 
and pathologically more extensive than that 
described by the British workers was obtained 
if the instillation of virus was performed under 
anesthesia. Animals infected in this way 
showed at autopsy an cedematous type of pneu- 
monia of lobar distribution which may terminate 
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fatally. The lungs contained a high concentra- 
tion of virus and could be used as a source of 
virus just as the turbinates of ferrets. After 
serial passages through 16 ferrets the virus was 
still capable of producing swine influenza when 
mixed with cultures of Hemophilus influenze 
(suis) and administered intranasally to swine. 
Ferret passage produced no apparent attenua- 
tion of the virus for swine. Serum from pigs 
recovered from swine influenza is capable of 
neutralising the ferret-passaged virus for either 
swine or ferrets. Likewise serum from recovered 
ferrets neutralises the swine influenza virus for 
either ferrets or swine. 

III, Since publishing their first paper (see 1) 
the authors had passaged one human strain of 
virus a total of 98 times through ferrets and 
the pig virus a total of 42 times through ferrets. 
They had also repeated and confirmed Shope’s 
work (see II) with swine influenza virus, i.e., 
the production of pneumonia in ferrets follow- 
ing intranasal instillation of the virus under 
anesthesia. In addition, they found that similar 
lung lesions could be induced in ferrets by in- 
jecting the virus through the chest wall. With 
these observations in view they re-investigated 
the susceptibility of mice, which they originally 
believed to be resistant to infection, to both the 
human influenza virus and swine influenza virus. 
[ Incidentally, as regards the human influenza 
virus they state that they are fully conscious 
that its claims to be regarded as the etiological 
agent of influenza await further proof.] They 
tind that mice are susceptible to the viruses of 
both human and swine influenza passaged 
through ferrets. The only successful method of 
infecting mice has been by introducing the virus 
directly into the respiratory tract, i.e., inocula- 
tion directly into the lungs through the chest 
wall under anzesthesia or by the simpler method 
of intranasal instillation of virus also under an 
anesthetic. The effects of the human virus and 
swine virus upon mice do not appear to differ 
appreciably. The pathological changes are found 
in the lungs rather than the nasal passages and 
these are not unlike some of those encountered 
in influenza pneumonia in man. The swine in- 
fluenza infection in mice resembles that in the 
ferret and differs from that in the pig in that 
virus alone produces the pathogenic effect and 
Hemophilus influenze (suis) is not necessary. 
It would appear that the disease induced in the 
mouse does not spread from animal to animal 
by contact as it does in the ferret. This fact 
if permanently established would be of the 
greatest importance in experimental work of this 
nature. After several passages through mice 
both viruses still produced the characteristic 
disease in the ferret. The two viruses when re- 
covered from mice were neutralised by the 
corresponding antiserum, prepared by the hyper- 
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immunisation of ferrets in the case of the swine 

influenza virus and by the hyperimmunisation of 

horses in the case of the human influenza virus. 

Cultures of the lungs of infected mice on 
ordinary media are often sterile and do not in 
any case tend to yield growths of any particular 
organism which might be considered to have 
some zetiological significance. Further, filtrates 
of infected mouse lungs through collodion mem- 
branes of an average pore size of 0°6 which 
hold back the smallest bacteria are infectious 
for mice. 

IV. During the months of August and Septem- 
ber, 1934, epidemic influenza amopvg humans 
occurred in Puerto Rico. Francis received 
sputum from five cases in 50 per cent, glycerine 
and with three of these samples of sputum he 
was able to infect ferrets, producing a disease 
similar but believed to be more severe than that 
described by the British workers (see I). It 
is perhaps of significance that one of the labora- 
tory assistants working with the _ infected 
ferrets developed symptoms of influenza. From 
this patient throat washings were taken with 
which ferrets could be infected. He also made 
the independent observation (see also III) that 
mice can also be infected with the human influenza 
virus passaged through ferrets, by intranasal 
instillation under anesthesia. Lung lesions were 
observed in infected mice similar to those des- 
cribed by Andrewes, Laidlaw and Smith. These 
lung lesions appeared to be_ bacteriologically 
sterile and moreover the disease could be trans- 
mitted with bacteria-free filtrates. 

[Both Francis, and Andrewes, Laidlaw and 
Smith have succeeded in infecting mice with 
virus passaged through ferrets. Evidence is 
not yet available that mice can be infected with 
throat washings taken directly from human 
eases of influenza or with material taken 
directly from cases of swine influenza in pigs. ] 

a! 3 
* 3K a a 3K 

[The Etiology of “ Snuffling Disease” (Osteo- 
dystrophia deformans) in Pigs. (Trans title.) 
KraGe, P. (1934.) Tierdrztl. Rdsch. May 13. 
317-319. } 

[Chronic atrophic Rhinitis of Pigs. “ Snuffling 
Disease.” (Trans title.) Jensen, C.O. (1933.) 
Acta. Path. et Microbiol. Scand. 16. 172-179. 
6 figs. 5 refs.] 


Both these papers deal with a disease of pigs 
which in Denmark and Germany, particularly 
East Prussia, is of considerable importance, and 
a disease of which the etiology is little under- 
stood. From the titles of the papers it is ob- 
vious that there is no unanimity even regarding 
the nature of the disease. Further, on consulta- 
tion of a standard text book such as Hutyra and 
Marek (1926), a similar condition is described 
which is apparently also known as “ schniiffel- 
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krankeit ” but is called in English “ infectious 
hasal catarrh.”’ The latter is stated to be due 
to B. pyocaneus infection, although this etiology 
is denied in both of the above papers. So far, 
the disease has only been reported by German 
writers. 

The first paper is a short review of the current 
theories which have been put forward regarding 
etiology, and a very short account of the syimp- 
toms and the lesions. The main symptoms are 
snuffling followed by hemorrhage from the nose, 
which may be very severe. Subsequently there 
is a purulent feetid nasal discharge and defor- 
mity of the facial bones. The upper jaw may 
appear bent and shortened, with a pug-face 
appearance. The author states that deficiency 
of vitamin I) will not produce the disease and 
feeding the vitamin has no beneficial prophylac- 
tie or therapeutic action. Pigs may be kept in 
close contact with other affected animals without 
transmission of the disease, which rather dis- 
poses of the possibility of any highly infectious 
or contagious agent being the exciting cause. 
Contrary to MHutyra’s contention that B. 
pyocaneus is the etiological agent, Krage con- 
tends that this bacillus is purely a secondary 
invader and although it may play some part in 
the production of catarrhal conditions of the 
upper respiratory passages and lungs, it never 
produces the characteristic bone lesions. He 
has also not been able to confirm the idea that 
the parathyroid gland is responsible for the 
lesions. It had been stated by other workers, 
notably Trautmann, that the lesions in the bones 
bore a resemblance fo osteitis fibrosa of the 
human being, a disease now known to be caused 
by a hyperplasia and a resultant hyperfunction 
of the parathyroid gland which causes excessive 
resorption and rarefaction of bones with fibrous 
tissue substitution, hzemorrhages, and cysts. 
Feeding or injection of parathyroid extracts had 
no beneficial effect on affected animals. The 
author does consider that breeding has some 
role in the etiology and suggests as a preven- 
tative measure that pigs which have either 
suffered previously from the disease or whose 


offspring suffered from the disease should be 


condemned for further breeding. 

The second paper is a detailed account of the 
macroscopic lesions of the disease as it appears 
in Denmark. The disease is described as a 
chronie atrophic feetid rhinitis with atrophy and 
destruction of the ethmoid and turbinate bones, 
and subsequent deformity of the face and snout. 
The author states that it is possible to transmit 
the disease by contact, but gives no details nor 
any idea of the agent concerned. This author 
also contends that there may be a congenital 
predisposition towards the disease and that this 
may have an anatomical foundation, since care- 
ful investigation revealed that between 5 to 10 
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per cent. of slaughtered swine in Copenhagen 
suffer from developmental anomalies of the tur- 
binate bones. There is also made the rather 
interesting statement that the disease may have 
some importance for the human rhinologist in 
that this disease in pigs bears a close resemb- 
lance to the chronic feetid rhinitis in man, 
J. R. M. I. 
oS a a Bs Ba 

| The Reaction of Swine following Experimental 

Inoculation of a Pathogenic Strain of Brucella 

abortus of Poreine Origin, FELDMAN, W. H. 

and Oxtson. (1934). J. Amer. Vet. Med. Ass. 38, 


1.) 


An attempt was made to infect some Duroc 
Jersey pigs with a strain of Br. abortus, isolated 
from a case of spondylitis in a pig, and showing 
the characteristic features of the porcine 
variety. The strain was pathogenic for rabbits 
and for guinea-pigs. 

Within 60 days of primary isolation, cultures 
were used for infecting the pigs; these cultures 
were grown for ten days in glucose brain broth. 
Two sows each received 1 ¢.c. of culture sub- 
cutaneously, two sows received 0°25 c.c. on the 
conjunctival mucosa, two males received 0°5 ¢.c. 
intravenously, and one male and one sow each 
received 1°5 ¢.c, orally in gelatin capsules. Prior 
to the experiment, sera of none of these animals 
agglutinated Br. abortus at a titre of 1:50 or 
over. It is claimed that after exposure all pigs 
became infected since the agglutinin titres rose 
to 1:50 or more, but in no case was it possible 
to demonstrate infection by culture of the organ- 
ism or by sub-inoculation into guinea-pigs, when 
the experimental animals were examined postl- 
mortem 319 days after exposure. 

The same strain of Br. abortus, when inocu- 
lated into a pregnant sow, produced infection 
and abortion; but it was not possible to recover 
the organism from the aborted foetuses. 

mo. Fe 
k * Me 1 
|The Control of Swine Fever in Yugoslavia. 
KENDA. (1934.) Zschr. Infektkr. Haust. 46. 4.) 


Serum inoculation has given poor results in 
the control of swine fever, which is a disease 
of great economic importance in Yugoslavia, and 
since 1928 attention has been directed to the 
possibility of active immunisation. Reference is 
made to the observations of a breeder who noted 
lasting immunity among pigs which had fed on 
the careases and organs of serumised swine, 
which, nevertheless, had died from swine fever. 

In 1933 a large campaign of immunisation was 
undertaken, and 200,000 swine were treated by 
the simultaneous method, using a high value 
serum and sufficiently potent virus. Emphasis 
is placed upon accurate diagnosis. The mor- 
tality from swine fever among the 50,000 swine 
from which accurate data were kept, amounted 
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to 3°4 per cent. No case occurred in the un- 
treated swine from excreted virus. 

Pregnant sows of improved breeds were in- 
jected without danger to the piglings, during 
the first two months of pregnancy, while mongol 
sows could be treated with safety to the end of 
the third month of pregnancy. Active immuni- 
sation against swine erysipelas should be under- 
taken three or four weeks after treatment 
against swine fever. The author carried out 
un experiment in which he quantitatively tested 
the swine fever antiserum of the five private 
firms in Yugoslavia. Twelve pigs of improved 
breeding were used, and the conclusion reached 
was that the customary average doses of serum 
(1 c.cm, per kilo body weight) could be reduced 
by one-half in the immunisation of healthy pigs 
on premises as yet free of infection. This 
economy in serum dosage is important in practice 
and has cut the cost of the simultaneous method 
almost by half. W. L. SBS. 

* Bo * * * 
| Brucella abortus in Swine in New South Wales. 

KING, R. O. C. (1934.) Austral, Vet. J. 10. 3. 

93-100. ] 

In an attempt to account for sporadic cases 
of abortion amongst pigs, blood tests have been 
made for evidence of infection with bruceila. 
After a long series of negative results, some 
positive cases were encountered; since then 17 
out of 46 pigs, distributed over five farms, have 
been found to be infected. Agglutination of 
5S «e. of unligen (prepared from a_ porcine 
strain of Brucella) in the presence of 0°01 ¢.c. 
of suspected serum was regarded as a positive 
reaction. It is recognised that it may be neces- 
sary to alter this critical titre when further 
investigations have been carried out. 

B. J. P. 


* * * 1% * 

| Considerations on Equine Abortion and Joint-ill 

of Foals. OPppPpERMANN. (1934.) Tierdrztl. 
Rdsch. 40. 13 and 14.) ; 


Professor Oppermann, of Hanover Veterinary 
College, makes some new suggestions on the 
etiology and—consequently—prevention and 
treatment of these diseases, emphasising the 
close connection between them. , 

Many years’ bacteriological work, notably by 
the German Imperial Centre for the Combating 
of Diseases associated with Stock-breeding, has 
shown: (1) that bacteria of known pathogenic 
type play no part in a large minority of cases of 
abortion in mares and diseases of new-born 
foals (Litze examined material from 1,472 cases 
of equine abortion and found paratyphoid 
bacteria [Bact. abortus equi] in 41°7 per cent., 
streptococci in 7 per cent., Bact. coli in 3°6 per 
cent., B. pyosepticum [Bact. equirilis, B. nephri- 
ditis equi] in 0°95 per cent., staphylococci in 
0°24 per cent, of cases and no specific organism 
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in the remainder—48°3 per cent. The returns 
for 800 cases of “‘ joint ill”? were: streptococci 
20°8 per cent., B. pyosepticum [Bact. equirilis, 
Bb. nephriditis equi] 20°2 per cent., Bact. coli, 
17°8 per cent., paratyphoid 6°2 per cent., 
various organisms 1 per cent., and 34 per cent. 
were non-bacterial); and (2) that these diseases 
are primarily what the author calls “‘ irritation 
diseases ’’ (Reizseuche), i.e., diseases caused by 
some factor lowering the body’s resistance so 
that saprophytic bacteria in the body multiply, 
pass their natural boundaries (usually the 
mucosa of the alimentary tract) and bring about 
the clinical picture of the disease. 

Non-bacterial cases of abortion in mares are 
often put down as being of dietetic origin, but 
this view is very difficult to substantiate. 
Oppermann advances a new theory to account 
for part of the problem: he suggests that 
the virus disease equine infectious anemia, 
which is common in some parts of the continent, 
is often at the bottom of trouble in breeding 
establishments. This has been proved as a fact 
in many cases investigated by the author, using 
hematological methods of diagnosis. 

In large studs appropriate hygienic measures 
combined with autogenous vaccination, when 
the early cases of abortion have been investi- 
gated bacteriologically, give the best results ; 
but non-specific therapy combined with abortion 
vaccine is recommended in other cases. 

Oppermann believes that some cases of 
joint-ill are primarily referable to infectious 
anzmia in their dams. Thus the latter should be 
examined when joint-ill occurs at a stud. 

Joint-ill due to Bact. abortus equi infection is 
contracted as an intra-uterine infection, whilst 
the streptococcal and B. pyosepticum (B. nephri- 
ditis equi) types of joint-ill are contracted 
through the navel or by the mouth and are thus 
preventable by tearing the umbilical cord and 
applying iodine (ligaturing the cord and cutting 
it are condemned as apt to shut in infection 
which may have gained entry during parturi- 
tion) and by muzzling the foal between periods 
for suckling and by washing the mare’s udder 
for the first two days. Forssell’s recommenda- 
tion to inoculate foals with some maternal blood 
is endorsed, but Oppermann believes the bene- 
ficial effect attainable by the procedure is a 
non-specific one. Autogenous and polyvalent 
vaccines as well as non-specific treatment for 
the foal very soon after birth are also recom- 
mended. J. E. 


ok ok * * * 
|The Spasms of Animals, Stunned Electrically, 
as a Sign of Uneonsciousness. MULLER, M. 
(1934.) Vet. J. 90. 10. 412-416.] 


In their published studies on the electrical 
stunning of animals, Roos and Koopman con- 
cluded that the electric current produced excita- 
tion of the central nervous system and that it 
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might exert an_ effect opposite to that 
of visible stunning. Muller’ recapitulates 


the physiological evidence which refutes the 
above views, and states that the electrical svun- 
ning of animals is the greatest advance in the 
field of humane slaughtering. The author admits 
that the spasms witnessed in electrically stun- 
ned animals indicate excitation of the central 
nervous system, but states that, at the same time, 
they are also a sign of unconsciousness. The 
application of electric stunning leads to spasms, 
the latter to cerebral anzmia, and this impedi- 
ment to blood circulation in the brain causes 
unconsciousness simultaneously. 


Kussmaui and Tenner’s fundamental work 
published in 1857, showed that by interfere ice 
with the arterial flow of blood to the brain by 
ligation of the ‘arteries, unconsciousness accom- 
pani:d by spasms was produced. The author 
maintains that this likewise applies in electrical 
stunning, and that there is no fundamental 
difference between the sequelze to ligature of 
the arteries and application of the electric cur- 


rent. In each case the result is cerebral anzemia 
and the production of spasms. It is 
believed that the  insensibility of the 
animal follows upon derangement of cer- 


tain parts of the cerebral hemispheres, and that 
spasms are caused by anemia affecting the 
medulla and pons. How anemia may cause un- 
consciousness accompanied by convulsions is 
demonstrated in a bloodless manner by applying 
the electric current to the brain of turkeys.* 
The vascularised red comb turns pale and the 
bird becomes unconscious at the same time, The 
current acts on the vasomotor centre which 
regulates the normal tonus of the arteries and 
brain anemia is thereby brought about. Fur- 
ther, in the case of animals stunned by shot, 
tonic-clonic spasms appear, but from these 
spasms no one concludes the presence of con- 
sciousness, 

Summarising his conclusions, the author 
states: (1) Any impediment to the flow of blood 
in the brain causes derangement which produces 
unconsciousness accompanied by simultaneous 
tonic-clonic spasms. (2) When cattle are elec- 
trically stunned, the spasms which appear pro- 
duce a complete unconsciousness and insensi- 
bility, which sets in at the same moment in con- 
sequence of cerebral anemia. (8) As a champion 
of the humane slaughtering of animals, and as 
one responsible, with Weinberger, for intro- 
ducing the electrical method, the author is 
genuinely concerned that the electric stunning 
of animals should not be discredited by false 
assertions. The method is supported by weighty 
physiological evidence, and Muller believes that 

* Vide article by AntTuony, D. J., in our issue 
of last week.—Ep., V.R. 
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electrical stunning should be adopted more ex- 
tensively in abattoirs. W.k. &. 

4 ok Ba ne ok 
[Observations on Fungal Pneumonia in the 

Domestic Fowl, Baker, A. D., CourTENAY-DUNN 

and Wricut, W. (1934.) Vel. J. 90. 9.) 

One hundred cases of pneumonia, of which 34 
were considered to be of fungoid origin, were . 
investigated. The characteristic post-mortem 
appearance of the liver, spleen and lungs is re- 
corded, The lung may show vari-coloured diffuse 
patches or it may be riddled with minute yellow 
nodules. If the infection has been too slight 
in early life to cause death a chronic fibroid 
pneumonia results, later affecting both lungs. 
By extension of the fungus minute yellow bodies 
lay appear in the liver and spleen. 

Aspergillus was isolated culturally in 18 cases 
and in the other instances the following were 
identified; Mucor racemosus, M. corymbyfer, 
Saccharomyces sp., Penicillium sp., Cladospori- 
dium sp., Diplodia sp. 

One drop of a suspension of a selected fungus 
resulted in the development of a rather atypical 
type of the disease in all those so treated. In- 
fection is probably air-borne and takes place 
very early in life. The mortality rate is vari- 
able, sometimes being as high as 75 per cent., 
the greatest number of deaths occurring during 
the first two weeks of life. 

The invaders are found normally in associa- 
tion with damp wood, chaff, hay, bran and other 
cereals and can be expected to multiply when 
such materials are stored warm or damp. 

N. S. B. 








PROGRESS IN MUSK RAT EXTERMINATION 


It is clear that great credit is due to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Shropshire County Autho- 
rities for the energy with which, in the face of 
a good deal of ill-informed criticism, they have 
pursued the policy of extermination in dealing 
with the menace of the musk rat. It will be 
remembered that grave alarm was felt three years 
ago when it was first realised that the country 
was faced with a peril*similar to that in Central 
Europe, where enormous damage was done and 
thousands of pounds were being spent annually 
in counter-measures. It looked as if the musk 
rat would be a permanent pest. 

Shropshire was the centre of the trouble, and 
the following figures, just issued+ by Mr. Edric 
Druce, Agricultural Organiser for that county, 
and who is in general charge of the operations 
against the musk rat, show that we are within 
measurable distance of exterminating this alien 
rodent. 

The numbers of rats destroyed since the cam- 
paign was begun in 1932 are set out below:— 














1932 1933 193 

Quarter ending— 
March , — 510 67 
June 208 212 52 
September 702 106 51 
December 621 226 14 
‘Totals... 1,531 1,054 __184 
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Reports 


NIGERIA, 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, 1933 


The Chief Veterinary Officer is supported by 


‘29 Europeans, of whom 16 are veterinary sur- 


geons, in the control of disease in Nigeria. Con- 
sidering the size of the territory, the difficulties 
of transport, the migratory nature of many of 
the tribes, and the fact that cattle, sheep and 
goats together number 9,615,936, the staff is 
small. Indeed, only those with experience of 
Africa can realise the enthusiasm and endeavour 
which lie behind the work which is detailed, in 
short and precise terms, in reports. Depleted 
as are practically all the veterinary staffs in 
the Colonies, the reports of the work carried 
out are indicative of the additional tasks cheer- 
fully undertaken by those who remain. 

Control and prevention of disease are, to a 
great extent, being undertaken by immunisation, 
and, during the year, 1,123,503 cattle have been 
treated. In the campaign against rinderpest, 
58,997 were vaccinated whilst 417,461 received 
anti-rinderpest serum and virus. Some years 
ago, the mortality from natural attacks of this 
disease was responsible for the initiation of a 
carefully planned campaign of immunisation. 
The mortality amongst those animals treated 
during 1933, was only 1°5 per cent., a most satis- 
factory figure and one which was only obtained 
by the application of measures adopted to control 
such diseases as trypanosomiasis and redwater 
during the reacting period. Three years ago, 
epizoétic outbreaks of blackquarter caused the 
deaths of thousands of cattle. Control measures 
were responsible for the fact that, during the 
year under review, no serious outbreak was 
noted. 

Contagious pleuro-pneumonia, as in other terri- 
tories, has assumed a chronic and insidious 
nature, with a low mortality. Native owners 
seldom report outbreaks as they desire to avoid 
any restriction of movement which might be 
imposed as a quarantine measure. This is by no 
means a rare procedure amongst Africans and 
demonstrates the difficulties in dealing with dis- 
ease in some parts. Vaccination, of a serum 
broth culture, has been successful when used, 
but the effects are too severe when the injection 
is made in other than the tip of the tail. Anthrax 
and foot-and-mouth disease have been of little 


importance during the year. The curative treat- - 


ment of trypanosomiasis has continued and has 
become highly popular amongst natives. If is 
hoped to press forward investigations into 
pleuro-pneumonia and demodectic mange in 
goats. The latter is of considerable importance 
in view of the large export trade in skins. Rabies 
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presents the usual problem in a territory where 
inethods of control, suitab!e for more civilised 
countries, are impossible. It is of interest to 
note that of two cases closely observed, the 
incubation periods were four months and four 
days, and eleven days respectively. 

The department continues to foster and en- 
courage the export trade in skins which is of 
such economic importance. By courses of in- 
struction, practical demonstrations, the control 
of working, and control of markets, the officers 
are materially assisting the progress of a great 
industry. Encouragement in the manufacture 
of ghee has resulted in an increase of over 150 
per cent. during 1933. Work in the laboratory, 
in the manufacture of sera and vaccines, has 
been maintained, although both the pathologist 
and research officer were absent during much 
of the year. In this work, 1,009 oxen and 188 
goats were used. 

Perhaps the most important sentence in the 
report is as follows :— 

“It is pleasing to note that cattle owners 
are now making a practice, either annual or 
biennial, of bringing their susceptible young 
stock for immunisation, a practice that 
speaks well for the cattle owners’ apprecia- 
tion of the value of the inoculation.” 

The value of the work of the department could 
not be demonstrated by any better words. 


J. 8. 
ASSAM, CIVIL VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT, 1933-34* 


The report is submitted to Government by 
Mr. G. P. Sen, officiating Superintendent, who 
states that the work and responsibility have 
increased to such an extent that it was not 
possible to carry out all his duties. The impor- 
tant hospital at Gauhati was not inspected by 
the Superintendent during the year and it would 
appear that the post of Deputy-Superintendent, 
which is in abeyance, should be revived as soon 
as possible. 

DISEASE: The incidence of contagious disease, 
Save rinderpest, was less than in the previous 
year, but there was an increase in the number of 
cases treated at the hospitals and in the number 
of castrations performed. Mr. Pande, M.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., waS appointed to the post of Veterin- 
ary Investigation Officer and, after a course of 
training at Muktesar, took up his duties in 
November. His headquarters are at Gauhati, 
where there is a laboratory at which a consider- 
able amount of diagnostic work is conducted. 
A prominent feature of the year’s work in con- 
nection with contagious disease is the attention 
given to the virus-alone method of inoculation 





*Assam Government Press, Shillong, India. 
Price 9d. 
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against rinderpest and the Veterinary Investiga- 
tion Officer is to give this his particular attention. 
Further investigation into theincidence of Johne’s 
disease and diseases of parasitic origin is also 
foreshadowed. Treatment of cases of surra 
increased and proved popular. Excellent results 
are reported to have been obtained from the 
treatment of anthrax and hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia with camphor, but no details are given. 

BREEDING OPERATIONS: The report deals 
with the number of stud bulls, which has 
increased, cattle farms, which are managed 
by the Agricultural Department, and cattle 
fairs and shows. It is stated that further 
veterinary staff is required to control disease at 
the various farms. 

STAFF: There were four veterinary inspectors 
and 57 veterinary assistant surgeons employed 
at the close of the year. The Government of 
Assam acknowledge the efforts of the Superin- 
tendent and his staff and again refer to the loss 
of Mr. Harris, who was in charge for so many 


years. 
G. K. W. 








N.V.M.A. Divisional Report 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION* 
OFFICERS ELECTED AT LIVERPOOL 


A General Meeting of the Lancashire Veter- 
inary Association was held at the Department 
of Veterinary Pathology, University of Liver- 
pool, on Wednesday, December 5th, 1934, at 
2.30 p.m. 

The chair was occupied by the President, J. 
Holroyd, Esq., F.R.C.v.S., D.V.S.M, (VICT.), other 
members present being Messrs. Ball, Wilson, 
Woods, R. C. Locke, Fowle, Birtwistle, H. G. 
Hewetson, J. H. White, Matthews, H. Sumner, 
Jun., Davies, Leyland, Shawcross, Pillers, 
Mullen, Downham, H. Holroyd, Miss M. Kerr 
Wilson. Apologies for unavoidable absence were 
received from Messrs. Mayall, R. S. White, 
Comer, Burndred, Wright, Kerr, Tweed, Richard 
Hughes, Trevers, H. R. Hewetson, Mattinson, 
H. Holroyd, Sen., Curbishley, G. H. Locke. 
Visitors to the meeting were Messrs. G. Tullis 
and R. Ross. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been published in The Veterinary Record on 
December 1st, were taken as read. 

Obituary.—The PRESIDENT, prior to the com- 
mencement of business proceedings, made refer- 
ence to the death of Major J. Abson, F.R.C.Vv.S., 
of Sheffield, and called upon the members 
present to show their sympathy and respect in 





* Received for publication, January 1st, 1935. 
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the usual manner. Mr. Holroyd made further 
reference to the death of Mr. Warburton of 
Hale Bank, Liverpool, the meeting paying tribute 
to his memory by again standing in silence. 
In the case of Major Abson and Mr. Warburton 
letters of condolence and wreaths had been sent 
to the relatives, the Division being represented 
at the funeral of each. The recent death of 
Mr. G. Ellis of Mottram-in-Langendale was re- 
ferred to by the President, who reminded mem- 
bers that he was once a member of the Division; 
also the great loss sustained by one of their most 
esteemed members, Mr. W. Woods, in the death 
of Mrs. Woods. The meeting accorded the 
deepest respect and sympathy to Mr. Woods 
who was present at the meeting. 

Gift of Instruments——The Hon. TREASURER 
now drew the attention of the members to 
the very valuable gift of instruments made to 
the Lancashire Association by Mrs. Millington, 
the instruments being displayed before the meet- 
ing. It was proposed that a letter of thanks be 
sent to Mrs. Millington for her gracious gift, 
and that the Association indicate its willingness 
of acceptance. 

Nomination of New Member.—F, W. Priestley, 
M.R.C.V.S., DIP. BACT, (LONDON), Was proposed by 
Mr. J. Holroyd, seconded by Mr. T. Wilson. 

Election of Student Members.—The Hon. 
SECRETARY stated that he had great pleasure in 
proposing Mr. P. A. F, O'Neill, Miss Marjorie 
Kerr Wilson, Miss Rosemary Ransome Wallis 
and Miss Ray Datnow as student members of 
the Association. Mr. T. WiLson seconded this 
proposal and they were duly elected to student 
membership. 

Resignation.—A letter was received from Mr. 
C. A. MeGaughey, resigning membership of the 
Association owing to change of residence, Mr. 
McGaughey’s resignation was accepted with 
regret, 

REPORT OF COUNCIL 

At a Council Meeting held in the Grand Hotel, 
Manchester, on Wednesday, November 21st, 
1934, the President, Mr. J. Holroyd, F.R.c.v.s., 


occupied the chair, other members present 
being: Messrs. Woods, Hopkin, ,R. C. Locke, 
G. H. Locke, Curbishley, Hewetson, Pillers, 


Webster, Shawcross and the Hon. Secretary. 

A letter was read from Captain Davies, 
Regional Organiser of the R.S.P.C.A., asking for 
the support of Manchester practitioners in the 
organisation of a scheme for free treatment of 
sick animals of the poor in Manchester. It was 
resolved that Mr. G. H. Locke meet the Secre- 
tary of the Manchester Sub-Committee and 
arrange for action to be taken. 

It was resolved to recommend that the 
President of the Lancashire Veterinary Associa- 
tion for 1935 should be Mr. R. C. Locke, M.R.C.v.S., 
D.V.S.M. (vicr.), Manchester. 
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It was resolved’ to recommend that the 
following be appointed other Officers of the Divi- 
sion for the coming year :— 

Vice-Presidents.—The retiring President, Mr. 
J. Holroyd, F.n.c.v.s., of Blackburn. 

Mr. C. F. Shawcross, m.R.c.v.s., of Altrincham. 

Hon, Secretary.—Mr. A. L. Mullen, M.R.c.v.s., 
D.V.S.M., of Liverpool. 

Hon. Treasurer——Mr. A. W. Noel Pillers, 
F.R.C.V.S., of Liverpool. 

Hon, Auditors.—Mr. T. Dobie, M.R.c.v.s., of 
Birkenhead; Mr. J. H. White, M.n.c.v.s., of Liver- 
pool. 

Nominations to Council.—-It was resolved to 
recommend that the following be nominated for 
election to Council: Messrs. F,. Hopkin, G. H. 
Locke, W. Woods, E. H. Curbishley, G,. O. 
Davies, H. RK. Hewetson, A. B. Kerr, H. T. 
Matthews, R. H. Oddy, J. Spruell, H. Sumner, 
Jun., G. C. Webster, T. Wilson, R. S. White, 
M. H. Miller and A, J. Wright. 

It was resolved that the programme of the 
Annual General Meeting should consist of a 
Presidential Address, the Hon. Secretary and 
Hon, Treasurer’s Annual Report, and a clinical 
meeting with discussion. 

Mr. J. BirTWISTLE proposed the acceptance 
of the Council Report, Mr. H. G. HEwetson 
seconded, and the proposal was carried unani- 
mously. 

The President asked for further nominations 
for Oftice beurers and Council for 1935. Nom- 
inations would be received by the Hon. Secretary 
up to 14 days prior to the date of the Annual 
General Meeting. 

Paper—In asking Mr. LD. J. Anthony, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., to present his paper on 
** Some Notes on Swine Practice,” the PRESIDENT 
referred to the importance of swine diseases to 
the modern veterinary practitioner and ex- 
pressed his pleasure that Mr. Anthony was able 
to travel to Lancashire to help them in this 
respect. The presentation of the paper was 
followed by a good discussion, informatively 
opened by Captain A. W. Noel Pillers. 

{Mr. Anthony’s paper, with Captain Noel 
Pillers’ contribution in opening the discussion 
and a report of the observations of subsequent 
speakers, are reproduced at the commencement 
of this issue.—KEbp., V.R.] 

Mr. G. O. Davies kindly arranged a demon- 
stration of pathological specimens relating to 
pig diseases, in the main laboratory of the 
department. 





A. L. MULLEN, Hon. Secretary. 








Poison registers are being examined and in- 
quiries made at chemists by the Dingwall (Ross 
and Cromarty) police in an effort to explain the 
recent deaths of a large number of cats. 
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THE SMITHFIELD HORSE MARKET 


Extracted from the Minules of Evidence before 
the Select Committee on the State of Smithfield 
Market 

What is the number of horses that come into 
the market, and the state of the neighbourhood 
in consequence of that number?—At this season 
of ‘the year (July), | should suppose there are 
from 300 to 350, or 400, and trom 50 to 100 
asses brought in, and the scene of confusion is 
beyond all description. It brings together all 
the thieves and rogues within ten miles of London. 
It is the most abominable scene that can be 
imagined. 1 would rather be there ten Mondays 
than one Friday afternoon. 

From whence does the supply of horses arise ?— 
From all parts of the country. Do you think 
there are any that are stolen?—Occasionally there 
are some. Does that market facilitate the stealing 
of horses?—I cannot say. 

Do they run the horses up and down the streets? 
Yes. I place officers at the ends of the streets 
to prevent them driving on the pavement, and to 
prevent any persons riding them, and to exclude 
any carts brought there for sale. 

Are you aware of any accidents having hap- 
pened there from the horses lately?—There was 
a woman, four or five weeks since, had her leg 
broken; and a child had its arm broken by the 
kick of a horse about two months since. 

What is the average value of the horses sold 
there?—You may buy a horse there from 20s. 
to 100 guineas. Do the knackers buy many horses 
there?—A great many. 

Are they generally a more riotous class of 
people and more lawless that attend the horse- 
market than attend the cattle-market?—Yes, they 
are the most lawless set I ever saw; if we interfere 
we are generally obliged to take our staves and 
fight. Have you ever taken any of these persons 
before the magistrates?—Repeatedly, and locked 
them up for being disorderly. Where do those 
persons generally come from?—-From all round 
London, within ten miles. 

You are obliged to keep the officers in such a 
position as to prevent the horses getting out 
among the people?—Yes. 

Was not a man executed a short time ago for 
stealing horses that were sold in that market?— 
Yes, there have been five or six executed within 
the last few years that were detected in Smithfield 
market. 

Is there much cruelly practised upon the 
horses?---Yes, they tie them up, and keep whip- 
ping them all the afternoon. Is the cruelty worse 
than is exhibited at the repositories for the sale 
of horses, Sadler’s and other places?—Not when 
they are first tied up; but it is to keep up their 
mettle. 

What inconvenience would arise if that horse- 
market were abolished?—I cannot see any; it 
would only be an inconvenience to the public 
houses. 

Do the drovers that bring up cattle also bring 
up ponies and horses to Smithfield?—No, I be- 
lieve not; they are a different sort of people. 
The Welshmen bring up ponies, but they do not 
bring them to Smithfield. You say the people 
that attend with asses are a better class of people 
than those who attend with horses?—Yes; they 
are the costermongers of London. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest 
for inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Meeting of the Editorial Com- 

mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 

Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 

4 p.m. 

Eastern Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 

Annual General Meeting at the 

Royal Hotel, Norwich, at 2.15 p.m. 

Feb. 6th.—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers issued to 
members overseas. 

Feb. 13th.—Annual General Meeting of the Lan- 
eashire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Manchester. 

July 29th—August 2nd: N.V.M.A, Congress at 

Belfast. 

ok % 4: oo 


PERSONAL 

Appointments.—Mr. John Brennan, M.R.C.V.S., 
of Bongate Hall, Appleby, who several months 
ago was appointed Westmorland’s first County 
Veterinary Officer, has now been appointed to 
a similar position by the Lancashire County 
Council, to serve in the northern area of the 
county. 

It is understood that his work in Lancashire 
will be principally concerned with sheep scab. 

Mr. W. D. Macrae, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Who has 
for some years held the appointment of Assistant 
Veterinary Inspector for the County of Mid- 
lothian, has been appointed County Veterinary 
Inspector, in succession to Mr. J. N. Ritchie, B.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Who has received an appoint- 
ment with the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland. ‘ 

Mr. D. E. Davies, instructor in veterinary 
hygiene for Glamorgan Agricultural Committee 
under the Demonstration Farms Committee for 
four years, has been appointed assistant county 
veterinary officer. 

He succeeds the late Mr. D. C. Fenwick. 

* a * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
PaTIL, Sitaram Sayajirao, 43, Netherhall Road, 
Doncaster. Graduated London, July 14th, 1934; 
died January 11th, 1935, aged 24 years. 
* oe * * Be 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN SCOTLAND 

On Friday of last week the announcement was 

made by the Ministry of Agriculture that the exist- 

ence of foot-and-mouth disease had been con- 

firmed among pigs at Provanmill, Glasgow. 

he area subject to restrictions in the move- 

ments of animals lies in the counties of Lanark, 
Stirling, Renfrew and Dunbarton. 
ok Bd * ak 


YEW TREE POISONING CASE 
Sheriff Menzies, in Ayr Sheriff Court, has dis- 
missed as irrelevant and found the plaintiff 
liable to expenses, in an action brought in Ayr 
Sheriff Court by Mrs. Hunter, Langlands Farm, 
Tarbolton, in which she claimed £71 from the Rev. 
Archibald M. Paterson, The Manse, Tarbolton, in 
respect of the loss of three in-calf heifers alleged 

to be due to the fault of the defendant. 
She alleged that defendant allowed cuttings of 
a yew tree to be in her grazing ground. These 
had been in a refuse heap in the minister’s back 
garden, and her case was that the defendant’s 
children and a companion had thrown some 
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branches over the fence with the result that 
some of the heifers died of poisoning through 
‘ating the branches. 

His Lordship pointed out, in arriving at his 
decision, that if the plaintiffs argument was 
upheld, the result would be that a proprietor could 
not grow yew trees in his ground for fear of 
someone culting a branch and throwing it into 
a field where cattle were grazing. 

ya a ‘ 


SPREAD OF POULTRY DISEASE: MINISTRY’S 
REPLY TO WILTS. COMMITTEE 

At a recent meeting of the Wiltshire Agricul- 
tural Committee a reply was read from _ the 
Ministry of Agriculture to the Committee’s resolu- 
tion on the subject of the exposure for sale at 
markets of diseased poultry. The Ministry wrote 
that there were no statutory powers in existence 
at the present time under which either the Min- 
istry or the Local Authorities were empowered to 
take action to deal with infectious poultry dis- 
eases. The question had received very full con- 
sideration by the Ministry. To take power to ex- 
clude diseased poultry from a market or public 
sale would not effectively deal with the evil, since 
inspection at markets would not reveal birds 
which as yet showed no symptoms of disease, 
although they might have come from a flock in 
which disease existed, and might develop disease 
in a few days’ time, and be responsible for fresh 
centres of infection. Nothing short, therefore, 
of making certain diseases of poultry notifiable 
diseases, and dealing with them on the premises 
at which they existed, would be effective in pro- 
tecting the public from the sale of diseased 
poultry. 

The method of dealing with poultry disease 
by compulsory notification, went on the Minis- 
try’s letter, with the necessary consequence of 
veterinary inspection and restrictions on the dis- 
posal of the diseased poultry, would, however, 
having regard to the multitude of small lots of 
poultry worth individually a small sum, create 
a very large amount of work for the officials of 
local authorities and the police, as well as for 
the central department. The costs of such ad- 
ministration would be very high compared with 
the individual financial interests involved. Such 
measures could not, therefore, be favoured by 
the Ministry. 

On the other hand, it would be possible, if 
statutory powers could be obtained, to minimise 
the risk of the spread of infection at markets by 
requiring the cleansing and disinfection of poul- 
try pens at markets after each occasion of use 
and the cleansing and disinfection of crates and 
vehicles in which poultry were carried. The 
Minister hoped that an early opportunity would 
be found to introduce leg.slation with this object 
in view, and also with the object of obtaining 
powers to deal with the risk of the importation 
of serious poultry diseases from abroad. In the 
meantime the Ministry was doing all in its power 
by means of education and propaganda to combat 
the spread of poultry disease generally. 

Bo * x * aE 

Municipal Dairy Farms.—About 600 acres on 
the Ryding and Robroyton estates of Glasgow 
Corporation will be leased to the Health Depart- 
ment to provide grazing for over 200 cows in 
order to increase the milk supply for municipal 
institutions. The Corporation at present owns 
about 1000 cows, giving an annual milk supply 
of 350,000 gallons. Bailie Stewart Reid says the 
all-in cost for Grade A (T.T.) milk produced at 
the Corporation farms is 104d. per gallon, as 
against the price of 1s. 5d. under the Milk Mar- 


keting Board. 
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Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


* * * * * 


TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY 
CONGRESS 


To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—In common with my brother practitioners, 
I have read with pleasure and instruction the 
excellent reports of the delegates and others who 
attended the International Veterinary Congress in 
New York last autumn. 

I now notice in a recent number of The Veter- 
inary Record a most interesting article entitled: 
“My International Veterinary Congress Tour,” 
by Veterinary-Colonel Graham Rees-Mogg, in 
which the Colonel states how he spent his time, 
whom he met, how he was attracted by the 
wonderful scenery and what a generous and 
hearty welcome he received from everyone. 

All of us, I feel sure, who unfortunately were 

revented crossing the Atlantic regret to have 

cen deprived of the enjoyment of the great hos- 
pitality and warm welcome of our friends in 
America; at the same time, our best thanks are 
due to all those who on their return home have 
given us such a vivid description of the Congress 
itself and all the wonderful arrangements made 
for their comfort and convenience. 

Faithfully yours, 
HENRY G. LEPPER, 


Aylesbury, 
January 19th, 1935. 
a + a oe ok 


CLINICAL SIGNS IN INTRADERMAL REACTORS 
To THE Epitrorx oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Stinson’s letter in The 
Veterinary Record of January 12th, I had in mind 
the effect of the subcutaneous test with the re- 
peated recordings of temperatures required and, 
finally, the fact that positive reactions reduce 
temporarily the yield of milk from the animals 
in question. 

r. Stinson should give his test results of a 
number of cows reacting to the intradermal test, 
together with their body temperatures and milk 
yields some days prior to and during the period 
they are undergoing the test. P 

Yours faithfully, 
Won. TWEED. 
Sheffield. 
January 15th, 1935. 
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INTERDIGITAL CYSTS IN DOGS 
To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I have recently received two letters from 
lay friends bearing on the condition known as 
“ interdigital cysts.” 

I was asked if local conditions have an influence 
on their occurrence. In my correspondent’s own 
words: “Can there be some local infection in 
the ground at one place which does not exist 
in another area?” 

Two cases are quoted in which, when the dogs 
are at home, cysts are a constant trouble. When 
the dogs go away to other districts, in one case 
only ten miles distant, cysts do not occur in these 
or any of the dogs in the strange household. 

At one time I would have given a direct negative 


to such a query, but the fact that I had two in- 
quiries of an almost identical nature and co- 
incident in time prompts me to inquire of other 
members if they have any views or evidence 
which might throw light upon the subject. 
Yours faithfully, 
: J. McCunn. 

* sk * * * 
MODERN VIEWS ON THE CAUSATION OF 
BOVINE STERILITY 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—The paper by Professor W. L. Williams 
published in your issue for January 19th will be 
read with interest by those engaged in cattle 
practice. It is a regrettable fact that although 
investigations have been carried out in this and 
in other countries into the question of sterility, 
so far from this bane being mastered, it may even 
be asserted that there has been an increase, rather 
than a decrease, and the conflict of opinion has 
not helped matters. Whereas _ inflammatory 
changes or processes in the uterus, and its appen- 
dages, and moreover the different degrees of 
endometritis, are the most common causes of 
bovine sterility, many cases are encountered 
where these are completely absent, and the ovaries 
or uterus are reduced in size and consequently 
hypoplastic, and cestrus is either not exhibited, 
or very irregular in its manifestation. Such 
cases are encountered in well-nourished animals, 
and therefore under-nutrition cannot be regarded 
as a possible cause of the disturbance of function. 

These cases prove that there are other condi- 
tions besides those generally recognised as 
causing sterility. Attention must in such cases 
be turned to functional disorders which have 
made their appearance along with the develop- 
ment of cattle rearing and the improvement of 
breed in cattle. It is probable that in the case 
of heifers which repeatedly seek the bull but do 
not conceive, indiscriminate crossing has resulted 
in injury to, or defective development of the germ 
plasm, and finely developed heifers are frequently 
met with, whose reproductive organs have re- 
mained infantile, that is to say, the uterus is small 
and thin, and the ovaries small and smooth and 
without any elevation. A_ kind of “spurious ” 
heat is present. It may happen, too, that no heat 
at all is manifested. In the case of animals which 
have calved once or oftener and have then ceased 
to seek the bull, or have sought the bull and have 
not conceived, it may be assumed that the in- 
crease in milk production has impaired the pro- 
duction of the specific sex hormone, or that in 
the contest between the uterus and the udder, 
the uterus has been defeated. I very much regret 
that I have not been able to publish a very im- 
portant communication that has come into my 
hands, dealing with this aspect of bovine sterility, 
but so far I have not received the necessary 
permission. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. F. D. Tutt, F.R.C.v.s. 
Winchester. 
January 22nd, 1935. 








The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the re- 
ceipt of the following: — 

Communications from Mr. W. F. McConnell 
(Ledbury), Colonel G. K. Walker (Abingdon), Mr. 
H. M. Wilson (Cupar, Fife) and Major J. S. Wood 
(Parkstone). 

Report of a meeting of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland, from Professor J. 
O’Connor, Hon. Secretary. 











